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STATE OF THE Barometer, &c. 
From July 26th to August 25th, 1812, in 


the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1812. |Barom. 


26 | 29.7 
27 | 29.91 
28 | 30. 
29 | 30. 
30 | 30.02 
31 | 30.01 
ug. | | 29.9 


2 | 30.3 
| 30. 

4 | 30. 

5 | 30.1 
6 | 30.21 
7 | 30.21 
8 | 30.1 
9} 30.11 


10 | 30.2 
11 | $0.21 
12} 30.25 
13 | 30.3 
14 | 30.25 
15 | 30.15 
16 | 30.08 
17 | 30.16 
18 } 30.15 
19 29.85 
20 | 29.8 
21 | 29.85 
22 | 30.02 
23 | 30. 

24 | 29.94 
25 | 30.16 


September 1, Patridge shooting begins. 


2. London burned, 1666, O. S. 
5. Dog-days end. 


Thermom, 
M. N. 
50 160 
54 162 
58 | 64 
50 | 66 
49 163 
52 | 64 
50 | 60 
51 161 
52 162 
48 165 
45 170 
50 | 66 
50 165 
48 | '70 
50 168 
45 
44 171 
48 169 
49 | 70 
48 168 
52 170 
52 |67 
50 | 70 
49 170 
50 | 69 
48 | 67 
49 165 
49 | 64 
47 162 
47 165 
49 | 64 


Rain. 
I. P. 
0.41 


0.15 


Weather. 


Rain 


Clear 


Rain 
Clear 


O:19 
0.1 
0.75 


Rain 


Clear 


0.02 


Showers 
Clear 


Quantity of Rain,. ee 3.99 


Showers 
Rain 
Clear 


Rain 


High Water at Leith for 
September 1812. 


. Day. | Morn. | Even. 
H. M. 
Tu. 1/10 47/11 13 
W. 2/11 39/12 4 
Th. 29}12 54 
Fr 1 #18 
Sa. 5] 1 41] 2 8 
Su. 6] 2 26] 2 48 
M. 7] 3 10] 3 
Tu. 8] 3 53) 4 13 
W. 9] 4 35] & 56 
Th. 10} 5 5 89 
Fr. 11] 6 2] 6 2% 
Sa. 12] 6 47] 7 10 
Su. 13] 7 35] 7 59 
M. 14] 8 24) 8 49. 
Tu. 15] 9 16] 9 42 
W. 16/10 9/10 386 
Th, 17;/11 4] 11 5 
Fr. 18}12 Oj} 12 28 
Sa. 19}12 — 
Su. 20] 1 24] 5 
M. 21] 2 20] 2 48 
Tu. 22} 3 15] 3 43 
W. 23) 4 4 39 
Th. 24] 5 8] 5 37 
Fr. 25) 6 5] 6 33 
Sa. 26] 7 || 7 30 
Su. 27] 7 58] 8 26 
M. 28| 8 53) 9 19 
Tu. 29] 9 45})10 11 
W. 30/10 30}/11 2 


MOON’S PHASES 
For SEPTEMBER 1312. 
Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D. H. M. 

New Moon 5 7 Qaftern. 
First Quart. 13 11 26 evening 
Full Moon 20 11 38 evening 
Last Quart. 27 2 19 aftern. 


22. King George III. crowned 1760. 
23. Day and Night equal. 


29. Queen of Wirtemberg born 1766. 


30. 


are hunting begins. 
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Description of House. 


LIE Housg, the seat of Sir John 

Anstruther, Bart, is situated im- 
mediately north of the village of Elie, 
im the county of Fife. The. village 
and grounds compose a neck of land 
which projects into the Firth of Forth, 
and, with a corresponding advance on 
the opposite side, narrows the chan- 
nel to the breadth of only nine miles, 
after which it rapidly widens, till it 
joms the German Ocean. The house 
is a modern, elegant mansion, built 
about sixty years ago, and stands ina 
fine situation. Sir John is proprietor 
of the whole parish of Elie. He has 
taken very active steps for its improve- 
ment, and, about thirty years ago, 


enclosed the whole of it with stone - 


dykes, He also lets houses and boats 

to eight families of fishermen, who 

carry on that trade with considerable 
success, 

The family of Anstruther has, for ma- 
ny centuries, had creat estates in Fife- 
shire, and has produc: d -everal men of 
talents, who have distinguished them- 
selves both in legal departments and in 
military command, We may particu- 
larly mention the late lamented Gen. 
Anstruther, who served in the Spanish 


compaign along with Sir John Moore, 
and enjoyed a large share of the con- 
fidence of that officer. He died, not 
in the field, but in consequence of 
fatigues endured in the active perfor- 
mance of his duty during that disas- 
trous retreat. 


Report of the Nattonal Vaccine Estal- 
lishment : dated 9th March 1812. 


Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 9th July 1812. 


To the Right Hon. Richard Ryder, 
Principal Secretary of State, Home 
Department, Se. Se. Ge. 

National Vaccine Establishment, 
Leicester-square, March 9th 1812, 
SIR, 
"| BE Board of the National Vac- 
cine Establishment have the 
honour of reporting to you, that, du- 
ring the year 1811, the Surgeons aps 
pointed by their authority to the nine 

Stations in London, have vaccinated 

3,148 persons, and have distributed 

23,794 charges of Vaccine Lymph to 

the Public. The number vaccinated 

this year rather exceeds that of the 
vear 1810, and the demand fot 

| Lymph 
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Lymph has been often so great that it 
could not be immediately supplied. 

They have great satisfaction in 
stating, that since the commencement 
of this Establishment, not a single in- 
stance of the aceession of Small Pox, 
after Vaccination, hasoccurred to any 
of the vaccinating Surgeons of the 
nine stations, 

The Board report, that they have 
been lately furnished with many satis- 
factory official documents from the 
Naval and Military Departments of 
Government, respecting the progress 
of Vaccination, and have likewise ob- 
tained some other authentic papers on 
the subject, containing much import- 
ant information. They think it ex- 
pedient to lay before you a summary 
of their contents. | 

It appears, that in consequence of 
an order from the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, Vaccination has 
been_ practised in the Navy to a great 
extent; and although it has not been 
universally adopted, the mortality 
from the Small Pox, among seamen, 
is already greatly diminished. 

In the Army, the practice of Vac- 
cination has been long established, by 
an order from the Commander in 
Chief, and its effects have been decid- 
edly beneficial; for almost the only 


persons among the troops who have 


lately been affected with Small Pox, 
have been either recruits, who had 
received the infection previous to 
their enlistment, or soldiers who had 
not been vaccinated, on the supposi- 
tion of their having had the variolous 
disease. ‘Thus, with a few exceptions, 
a disorder formerly so fatal to the 
troops, is now considered as nearly 
extinguished in the Army. | 

By information transmitted to the 
Board from their numerous  corres- 
pondents in all parts of the country, 
it appears that Vaccination is almost 
every where gaining ground, through- 
out the British Dominions, though its 
progress is very different in different 
places ; and it is found that the num- 
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ber of deaths from the Small Pox js 
uniformly decreasing, in proportion as 
Vaccination becomes more general, 
and the inoculation of the Small Pox 
declines. 

The disappearance of the Small 
Pox from the Island of Ceylon was 
noticedin the Report of last year; and 
the Board has now the pleasure of 
stating, from sources of authentic and 
Satisfactory information, that, in con- 
sequence of Vaccination, this dread- 
ful disease has in no instance lately 
occurred in the island of Anglesey, in 
the populous City of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in the Town of Petworth, or 
in the adjoining district. 

Through the different counties of 
England, the practice of Vaccination 
is becoming general, and the Small 
Pox is gradually declining: and even 
in London, where the opposition to 
the new Inoculation has been most 
violent, it is prevailing, and its salu- 
tary effects are becoming daily more 
evident. At present, by the best es- 
timate we are able to make, it appears 
that nearly two-thirds of the children 
annually born in the Metropolis, are 
vaccinated, either by charitable insti- 
tutions or private practitioners ; and 
that the number of deaths by Small 
Pox has proportionably decreased.— 
Previous to the discovery of Vacc:- 
nation, the average number of deaths 
by Small Pox, within the Bills 
of Mortality, was 2,000 annually 5 
whereas in the last year, only Tok 
persons have died of that disease, al- 
though the increase of population 
within the last ten years has been 
133,139. The increase of population 
throughout Great Britain, in the same 
period of time, has been 1,609,000 ; 
and to these augmentations the prac- 
tice of Vaccination has probably much 
contributed. 

The Reports from the Cow Poc 
Institution in Dublin are of the most 
favourable nature, and furnish suthi- 
cient reason to believe, that since the 


intreduction of the Vaccine . 
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tive, the mortality from Small Pox 
has considerably declined in that city. 
The correspondence of the Institu- 
tion affords satisfactory evidence of 
the progressive increase of Waccima- 
tion throughout Ireland. In most 
of the principal towns of that king- 
dom, the poor have the advantage of 
gratuitous inoculation with Cow Pox, 
either at the hospitals, or at the 
houses of the Physicians ; and it is 
stated, that among the higher ranks 
Vaccination is universally adopted, 
The accounts from Scotland, par- 
ticularly those from the Faculty at 
Glasgow, which have been transmit- 
ted to the Board, furnish evidence of 
the general and rapid increase of 
Vaccination in the northern part of 
the Island, and give the most satis- 
factory proofs of the success and cffi- 
eacy of the practice. | 
Notwithstanding the incontrover- 
tible evidence of the very great ad- 
vantages of Vaccination, it is much 
to be lamented that there are still 
some Medical Practitioners, though 
the number of them is comparatively 
small, who obstinately persist in dis- 
seminating, by Inoculation, the con- 
tagion of the Small Pox, and who 
strenuously encourage and support, 
especially among the lower orders of 
the people, the prejudices against the 
new practice: rumours are industri- 
ously spread abroad, of deforming and 
loathsome diseases produced by this 
practice; and numerous misstatements 
of cases are published, of the oceur- 
rence of Small Pox after Vaccination. 
Phat in some instances the Small Pox 
has affected persons who have been 
most carefully vaccinated, is sufh- 
ciently established ; nor ought we to 
surprised at this, when we consi- 
der that the Inoculation for the Small 
Pox sometimes fails, and that several 
cases may be produced, in which per- 
sons have been affected with the na- 
tural disease more than once in the 
course of life. The number of in- 
stances of Small Pox after Vaccina- 


‘the authority of Government. 
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tion, however, is very small, and we 
may fairly presume, that in propor- 
tion as improvements are made in the 
practice, such occurrences will be still 
more rare. 

The Board have infinite satisfaction 
in stating the two following import- 
ant and decisive facts in proof of the 
efficacy and safety of Vaccination, 
viz. that in the cases which have come 
to their knowledge, the Small Pox, 
after Vaccination, with a very few 
exceptions, has been a mild disease 5 
and that out of the many hundred 
thousand persons vaccinated, not a 
single well-authenticated instance bas 
been communicated to them, of the 
occurrence of a fatal Small Pox after 
Vaccination. 

‘They cannot conelude their Report, 
without adverting to the mischicfs 
which are daily arising from the dif- 
fusion of the fatal coutagion of Sinall 
Pox in the community, in consequence 
of Variolous Inoculation, among the 
lower classes of the people, which 
constantly keeps up the contagion, 
and where it saves a single iite, ex- 
poses numbers to a most dangerous 
disease. It is greatly to be wished 
that this evil could be checked, by 
such measures as Government in its 
wisdom might judge proper lo frame, 
in order to prevent the spreading of 
the Small Pox, and thus keeping up 
a continual source of infection m the 
heart of the Metropolis. 

The constant renewal of the conta- 
gion ef Small Pox in this Capiial, 
which they so deeply lament, is strik- 
ingly contrasted with the advantages 
enjoyed by several of the other capj- 
tals of Europe, in consequence of the 
universal adoption of Vaccination by 
Medical Practitioners, seconded by 
The 
cities of Vienna and Milan, in which 
the mortality from Small Pox was 
formerly more considerable in propor 
tion to their population than in Lon- 
don, have been for some time freed 
altogether from this destructive pest; 

the 
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the first for five, and the latter for 
eight years, according to the state- 
ment of Drs De Carrio and Sacco: 
and in the city of Geneva, the Small 
Pox has been nearly extirpated. In 
Switzerland in general, but more par- 
ticularly in Geneva, the extension of 
the blessings connefted with Vaccin- 
ation has in a great degree depended 
on the warm and active co-operation 
of the Clergy, who were assiduous 
in recommending the practice to their 
Parishioners from the pulpit, as well 
as promoting it by every other exer- 
tion m their power. Impressed with 
the strongest conviction of the great 
advantage which Vaccination would 
derive from a similar co-operation in 
this country, the Board formerly con- 
sidered it as apart of their duty to 
address the Bishops, for the purpose 
of soliciting their assistance in check- 
ing the ravages of the Small Pox, by 
rendering the benefits of the Vac- 
cine Inoculation more extensively 
known. 

The Board has great pleasure in 
stating, that the Money granted by 
Parliament during the last Session, 
has been sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of the year 1811, and they are 
of opinion, that the same sum will be 
adequate to the expenditure of the 
current year. 

By order of the Board, 

James Hervey, 
Register. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
tory. 


EGETATION havin 
Angus this season been greatly 
retarded by the snow and frost of 
March and April, the crops in gener- 
al will be nearly a month later than 
usual. The general appearance at 


present, however, promises at least 
an average crop, 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


Aug. 12. The following rather 
uncommon exotics are at present in 
flower in the Royal Botanic Garden 
here: Stachytarpheta mutabilis of 
the new Hortus Kewensis ; Sphzero- 
lobium vimineum, a New Holland 
— and Menyanthes Indica, or 
ndian Bogbean. ‘The Hemanthus 
puniceus, or Bloodflower, though more 
common, may also be mentioned, as 
not often seen in fine state. 

20. A Short Sunfish (Tetrodon 
Mola of Linnezus) was taken in the 
Frith a little way off the village of 
Newhaven. It was swimming quict- 
ly along at the surface, when the 
crew of a fishing-boat observing it, 
rowed after it, and easily secured it. 
It was brought to Mr Wilson, Col- 
lege, and has been carefully preserv- 
ed. It exhibited no phosphorescence, 
and has now in a great measure lost 
its silvery hue. It measures in 
length, from the snout to the middle 
of the caudal fin, 1 foot 6 inches ; in 
depth, from the middle of the back 
to the middle of the belly, 1 foot ; 
and from the tip of the dorsal to the 
extremity of the anal fin, 2 feet 2 
inches. The oral fins are very 
small. Both the upper and under 
mandible are bony and undivided. 
Dr Turton, aware that this fish pos- 
sesses more of the character of a Dio- 
don, and finding a Diodon Mola, a 
tropical fish, already in the Systema 
Nature, has, in his British Fauna, 
constituted a new genus, under the 
title of Cephalus, from the striking 
resemblance which the whole sun- 
fish bears to the mere head of a large 
fish ; and the species here alluded to, 
is called Cephalus brevis. Two 0- 
ther specimens have at different times, 
of late years, been taken in the Frith 
of Forth. They were both nearly 
of the same dimensions with the one 
abuve described ; and all of them 
had the appearance of animals arri- 
ved at maturity. | 

Hooror.—A Hoopoe (Ui 
e as time ago observ 
pops) was some 
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flying about the island of Stronsa in 
Orkney. This beautiful and rare 
bird, particularly remarkable for its 
fine crest of orange-coloured feathers 
tipped with black, did not fail to 
draw attention. It was chased se- 
veral times, especially about night- 
fall, but escaped by flitting over the 
numerous or mud-walls, 
which separate the arable from the 

sture lands. At last it was caught 
alive by Mr Murray, farmer at Huip. 
It lived in confinement for about a 
weck, feeding on worms and insects. 


The Hoopoe is mentioned by Mr 
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275 
Wallace, in his book published be- 
fore the close of the 17th century, as 
an occasional visitant of the Orkney 
Islands. Its English as well asits La- 
tin names are founded on its uncom- 
mon call, which resembles the sound 
Opp, Opp, Opp. Mr Pennant, in 
his Supplement to the Arctic Zool- 
ogy, mentions that it is not an un- 
common bird im Sweden; and that 
its call being thought similar to the 
Swedish alarm Zo arms, it is thence 
named Harfogel, or the Soldier-bird. 


Canonmills, 


28th Aug. 1812. N. 


Statistical View of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA for the last twenty years. 
(From the second edition of ‘* a View of the State of Parties in the United States of America.) 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
According to the Census taken in the years 1790, 1800, and 1810. 


States. | 1790 1800. | 1810. 
747,610 | 886,149 | 965,079 
New 340,120 | 586,050 | 959,220 |: 
Pennsylvania, 434,373 | 602,545 810,163 
Massachusetts, 378,787 || 422,845 | 472,040. 
96,540 151,719 | 228,705 
North 393,751 478,105 563,626 
South 249,073 | 345,591 414,935 
79,677 | 220,959 406,511 
319,728 | 349,692 || 380,646 

ONNECHICUE 237,946 | 251,002 || 261,942 
105,602 || 261,727 | 
Georgia, 82,548 | 162,686 |] 252,433 | 
cw Jersey, ITIL 184,169 211,149 245,562 
85,536 154,465 217,913 
New Hampshire, 141,885 | 183,858 | 214,414 
Rhode Island. COoccnreeceseeroccccceceeeneseseeees 68,825 69,122 76,931 
laware, 59,096 64,273 72,674 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENTS. 
76,556 
8,850]| 40,352 
OUISIANA, 20,845 
4,762 
Total, 5,303,661 — 
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Remarks on the foregoing Table. 
Tue foregoing Table may suggest 


some curious observations on the ra- 
pidity with which population increa- 
sesin America. It will be observed, 
that though the population of all the 
states has increased much between 
the years 1790 and 1810, the south- 
ern states have advanced faster than 
the northern, and the western states 
fastest of all. ‘The increase of Ken- 
tucky in particular, would be almost 
incredible, were it not attested by un- 
exceptionable documents. Dr Adam 
Smith, about the year 1772, stated, 
that the population of the United 
States doubled in 25 years. On refer- 
ence to the foregoing Table, it will be 
found, that inthe twenty yearselapsing 
between 1790 and 1810, the popula- 
tion of Kentucky has nearly sextupled. 
In 1790, it was 73,677, and 1810, it 
was 406,511. It is fair to observe, 
however, that this unprecedented in- 
crease of Kentucky is to be ascribed, 
not only to the rapid reproduction al- 
ways occasioned by abundance of 
land, and unrestrained freedom, but 
also to the numerous and fregent emi- 
grations which have taken place from 
the older and more fully peopled states, 
into that fertile and growing region, 
This, while it swells the population 
of Kentucky, lessens proportionably 
that of the other states. 

The great towns have advanced 
with no less rapidity than the country 
at large. In the year 1756, New 
York had 10,881 inhabitants. In 
1800, it had 60,489; and in 1810, 
it had 93,914, a number equal to the 
whole population of the state in 1753. 

It will be observed, that in the 
foregoing Table, Virginia is placed at 
the head of the Union ; her popula- 
tion having all along entitled her to 
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that pre-eminence. New York, how- 
ever, has been hastening to overtake 
her competitor ; and it is understood, 
that in the course of next year, the 
population of New York will exceed 
that of Virginia. She will send, there- 
fore more members to Congress, and 
will henceforth be regarded as the 
leading state in the union. This 
circumstance, while it will increase 
the ill-will which the Virginians have 
always borne to the northern parts of 
the union, will favour the elevation 
of Mr De Witt Clinton to the presi- 
dential dignity. It is understood, 
that Mr Madison will be re-elected 
at the next election ; but on the ex- 
piry of his second four years, it is 
thought likely, that the eastern and 
middle states will assert the right 
which their increasing population and 
wealth bestow on them to give a pre- 
sident to the United States. Of the 
four Presidents America has hitherto 
had, three have been Virginians, and 
one has been a native of New Eng- 
land, In the course of four or five 
years, New York will, in every point 
of view, be well entitled to nominate 
a President of the United States; and 
Mr De Witt Clinton is already de- 
signated for that important office.— 
This gentleman is nephew to the 
present vice-president of the United 
States ; of a family that has great in- 
fluence in the state of New York, 


and has always been attached to the 


republican party. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be the sentiments of Mr 
Clinton with regard to Great Britam, 
it is likely, that in the exercise of the 
chief magistracy of the union, he 
would shew more regard to the inte- 
rests of commerce than has been ma- 
nifested by the Virginian obligarchy, 
that has so long swayed the councils 
of America. 
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distorical Sketch of the Origin of the 
Revilution at BUENOS AYRES, Liy 
a Native. 


(Concluded from p. 488.) 


INLERS executed all his measures 
in the mosi vexterous manner, 
without closing the way against the 
introduction of his own plan, and with- 
out losing sight for a moment of his 
attachment to the French. ‘The pro- 
clamation he issued, announcing the 
state of Spain, and the disappearance 
of the reigning family, will be an eter- 
nal monument of his sinister intentions, 
as well as a source of shame to the 
people, for having suffered him to in- 
sult them, by invoking the name of 
Napoleon in order to intluence their 
conduct. 

It is naturally to be supposed, that 
he would still keep on the best terms 
with the French cficer, whom he 
treated in private with every civility ; 
and in order that he might shelter 
him from the insults of the multitude, 
who began to be disgusted at transac- 
tions which they could not compre- 
hend, as well as that the real nature 
of his intentions might not transpire, 
he persuaded this officer to go to 
Monte-Video, where he might expect 
an early opportunity of returning to 
France, the brig that brought him 
having been run aground, to avoid an 
English frigate which was in chase 
of her. In the course of a process 
atterwards instituted respecting the 
flight attempted by this individual, 
an oificial letter has been published, 
trom Liniers to the Governor of 
Monte-Video, in which he enjoins that 
the greatest respect and attention be 
paid to the person of the emissary, as 
charged with matters of the greatest 
importance to the interests of the na- 
tion, and orders that every facility 
may be afforded him for a speedy re- 
turn to Europe. 

‘The Governor of Monte-Video, at 
this period, was Don Xavier Elio, the 
same man who was there, until lately, 
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under the titie of Viccroy, conferred 
on him by the Junta ot Cadiz. He 
had very powerful motives tor disap- 
proving the conduct ot the chief, wio 
was now beginning to get into nouce, 
Not a word had been said on the oath 
of allegiance to Ferdinand V11L., and 
the steps which the Government took 
were so indirect, that very little pene- 
tration was necessary to discover 
reasons for doubting the sincerity of 
their intentions. Don Xavier i.lio 
rebelled from the subinisston due to 
the authority of the Viceroy, and 
forming a Junta at Monte. Video, m 
imitation of several provincial Juntas 
which were already known to have 
been constituted in Spain, declared 
that he would obey no ordinances 
emanating from the capital of the 
province, which he considered to be 
oppressed under the command of a 
traitorous chief. Thus a pernicious 
lesson was inconsiderately given, by 
which the people did not fail to profit ; 
and whatever attempts may be made 
to exculpate the refractory proceed- 
ings of a subaltern governor, who 
would in no degree have endangered 
the cause of his nation by acting pru- 
dently, and might at ail events have 
adopted measures of moderate pre- 
caution, it cannot be denied that this 
scandalous example of insubordination 
must have cost dear to its instigators. 
An expedition of troops was sen! by 
the Viceroy against Monte- Video, 
and thus, for the first time since the 
days of Pizarro, a civil war broke out 

in the Spanish Americas. 
Meanwhile, Liniers was extending 
the scope of his ambitious views, and 
in proportion as the accusations against 
him multiplied, he saw the necessity 
of proceeding more openly in the exe- 
cution of his plans. His first object 
was to gain a formidable party in the 
country, who might second his mea- 
sures; and he began, by raising to the 
rank of officers, the most abandoned 
members of society, and others whose 
want of honour assured him that they 
would 
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would act whatever part he assigned 
them. ‘The invasions of the English 
had required an augmentation of the 
troops, beyond the means of the colo- 
nial treasury to maintain; but, far 
from reducing the supplementary force, 
as might have been expected when 
the urgency of the occasion which cal- 
led it forth had subsided, he daily 
augmented it, by creating new regi- 
ments, one of which he distinguished 
by the name of the Grenadiers of 
LLinters, and reserved it as his body- 
guard. The administration of justice, 
which, by an absurd provision in the 
constitution of the coloniesis vested in 
the Viceroys, was subjected entirely 
to his faveurite project ; despotic as 
have been all the chiefs sent by the 


court of Spain to these territories,’ 


Liniers exceeded them all by his 
iniquitous proceedings in gaining par- 
tisans. These disorders, and the mul- 
tiplied grievances of the public, at 
length produced a great number of 
malcontents in Buenos Ayres itself, 
and the authority of the Viceroy was 
combated not only in Monte-Video, 
but also at home. 

In thisinterval, arrived from Spain, 
Don Joseph Manuel de Goyeneche, 
who had been appointed brigadier by 
the Provisional Junta of Seville, an- 
terior to the formation of the Central 
Junia, and was sent as their Com- 
missioner to promote unity and con- 
formity of sentiment between the 
colonies and the metropolis, This 
man, whom America will ever blush 
to number among her sons, is a native 
of Arequipa, and a member of a rich 
family, In whose commercial concerns 
he had gone, some years before, to 
the Peninsula, where having dissipated 
the money intrusted to him by his 
father, he assumed the uniform of a 
captain of militia, and became one of 
the numerous class of loungers in 
Madrid. At the entrance of the 
French into that city, he obtained 
from Murat a commission to go to 
America to support the French cause ; 
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but on his journey into Andalusia, he 
changed his mind, and obtained from 
the government of that province, the 
charge of Royal Commissioner for 
South America. On his arrival, he 
thought of nothing but making his 
fortune ; and, adhering to the interests 
of those who had raised him to the 
rank of brigadier, recommended, that 
at all events the colonies should pre- 
serve their union with the provinces of 
Spain, which had now begun to raise 
their voice against France. In Monte- 
Video, he professed his assent to the 
views of its Majesty the Provincial 
Junta just then established, and stated, 
that his commission directed him to — 
form others in all the cities of that 
continent. QOn_his arrival at Buenos 
Ayres, and at his first conference with 
Liniers and the magistrates, he entirely 
changed his language, and declared, 
that the Monte-Videans deserved to 
be called refractory, for having con- 
stituted themselves in a manner not 
at all legitimate or proper in America. 
By this concession, however, he was 
enabled to procure a solemn adjuration 
of the capital to Ferdinand VII, 
which ceremony had been hitherto 
postponed, as well as a recognition of 
the Junta of Seville, as the legal re- 
presentative and depository of the 
powers of the sovereign. 

‘The commissioner assumed as many 
characters as the scene required.— 
Seeing that the opponents of the 
Adininistration were headed by mea 
respectable for their wealth and repu- 
tation, he was unwilling to leave 
means untried to conciliate them; 
and he therefore insinuated, that the 
precedent of Monte-Video was proper 
to be followed. The Cabildo, which 
was the centre of opposition to Liners, 
gave the signal for an insurrection 00 
the Ist of January 1809, by forming 
a popular commotion in favour of the 
establishment of a Junta; but this 
movement had only the effect 
causing the banishment of its leaders, 
who were overpowered by the — 
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in the interest of the Viceroy, and by 
the preponderance of the magistrates, 
who were afraid of losing their posts, 

It is worthy of note, that this con- 
spiracy was entirely the work of 
European Spaniards, all the Creoles 
siding with the party in power; and 
that the spirit of the latter was even 
so much averse from any proceeding 
repugnant to their scrupulous fidelity 
to the mother-country, that they re- 
jected all the suggestions used by the 
metropolitans to incite them to this 
act of rebellion, which failed because 
they refused to co-operate. But al- 
though these seditious tumults were 
ineficctual, they brought to light a 
truth, which has proved very bitter to 
the Old Spaniards, namely, that the 
real strength of the country existed in 
the natives. At the same time, there 
arose between them a spirit ef hatred 
and enmity so violent, as to be irre- 
concileable. The Viceroy, who owed 
his safety to the bayonets of the native 
troops, took care to flatter their pa- 
triotism, by congratulating them on 
their acknowledged superiority over 
their enemies; thus following the 
maxim of aivrding in order to rule, he 
added fuel to a fire which had been 
already kindled to an inextinguishable 
degree, 

While the Europeans of the colony, 
by their imprudent measures, were 
daily giving tresh motives for disgust 
to the natives, and temptations to de- 
vise means for eternally avoiding them, 
the metropolis was not more cautious 
In managing the intricate interests of 
the colonies, and in preventing that 
frequent collision which was detri- 
mental to her own. The Central 
Junta was recognized and sworn to in 
Buenos Ayres with general enthu- 
‘tasm 3 and the first act in which that 
body manifested its sovercjynty, was 
the mission of anew Viceroy in lieu 
of Liniers, who was to be sent under 
arrest to Spain. The dispute between 
the Creoles and the Europeans was 
Cecided entirely in favour of the lat- 


ter; the prisons in which the insur- 
gents had been seven months confined, 
were opened; and, in order that no 
doubt should remain as to the spirit 
of the decisions of the mother-country, 
Elio was raised to an employ, which 
gave him immediate authority over 
the troops. Nevertheless, the natives 
manifested a fresh proof of their ready 
deference to the will of their Trans- 
Atlantic lords, and admitted, without 
repugnance, the Viceroy Cisneros, 
who arrived among them in the be- 
ginning of the month of August 
1809; but they resisted the promo- 
tion of Elio to the ottice of Inspector- 
general; and the commandants of the 
different corps employed their intlu- 
ence to procure a relaxation of the 
orders respecting the transportation of 
Liniers, which was conceded, and he 
was allowed to go and reside at Cor- 
dova. ‘lhere this man of enterprize 
might have leisure to lament his sur- 
prise, for it is impossible to ascribe to 
other reasons his readiness to give up 
the command to his successor. It 
will, in the sequel, appear that he left 
this quiet asylum for which he was 
indebted to the love of the Creoles, for 
the purpose of fighting against them. 
The posture of affairs, when Don 
Baltasar Hedalgo de Cisneros took 
the command, was by no means flat- 
tering ; on the contrary, it presented 
the greatest difficulties that ever oc- 
curred since the conquest. The 
people began to abandon their habitual 
adoration of a government which was 
ever varying its form: their former 
sacrifices, and their bold defence, had 
been passed over without reward ; 
they were laden with fresh grievances 
in various ways, and they were in a 
condition to avenge themselves. The 
coming of the chief calmed, for a 
short time, the heat of the parties, 
which had been excited by the former 
government: this, however, was but 
an apparent tranquillity, by which the 
ineptitude of Cisneros could not pro- 
fit; it was like, the extraordinary calm 
preceding 
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preceding a tempest, which a skilful 
pilot can reason from, but from which 
the ignorant can anticipate nothing. 
The public discontent was augmented 
by the exhausted state of the treasury, 
which called for some economical re- 
forms in the military establishment ; 
a measure which could not fail of pro- 
ducing uneasiness. Embarrassed in 
so many various ways, the Viceroy 
asked the advice of men capable of 
informing him; one of them * who, 
by his talents, his activity, and his 
patriotism, will occupy a distinguished 
place in the history of America, made 
the most eloquent and energetic re- 
presentations in favour of a free trade 
with England, as the surest means of 
restoring happiness to the country, 
and o/ improving its finances. 

The earnest complaints of the Eu- 
ropean Spaniards, exaggerated to such 
a degree as to represent the colony on 
the eve of a general revolt, had caused 
an unreasonable alarm to the central 
government, and had excited so much 
prejudice against the natives, that 
the most rigorous and extrayagartt in- 
structions were given to the cliet 
who came to restore order. It is not 
possible’ to conceive more harshness, 
more arbitrary conduct, or more in- 
justice, than what was displaved under 
that system of the nation which was 
denominated popular. The Viceroy, 
in conformity to his instructions, be- 
gan to apprehend all the individuals 
who were accounted suspicious, and 
they were sent, without any form of 
trial, or the slightest public allegations, 
to the peninsula, where their common 
fate was, either imprisonment,‘ or ser- 
vice in the ranks of the armies.— 
Foreigners were persecuted in an equal 


* Dr Mariano Mareno, whose decease, in 
the prime of life, while on a vovage to 
England as envoy from the Junta of Buenos 
Ayres, deprived his country of one of its 
brightest ornaments. His abilities, as an 
orate and a statesman, justly gained him 


the appellation of the Burke of South Ame- 
rica, 
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degree, although many of them claim. 
ed protection on the ground of their 
former public services, or on that of 
having married and settled in the ter- 
ritory a considerable time previvus, 
The natural result of ail this was, 
that the authority of the Viceroy was 
overthrown at the first shock. ‘The 
19th of May, 1810, was the day which 
put to the proof that old system which 
had rendered itself so odious: very 
dismal accounts had been received of 
the state of the mother country, and 
principally of the Andalusias, the pro- 
vinces that had made most stir in 
America: Cadiz was said to have 
surrendered, and the Central Junta dis- 
persed, not only with ignominy, but 
under suspicions of treason. In this 
conjuncture, the Viceroy Knew not 
what road to take 3 and his perplexity 
Was manifested to the people by a 
proclamation, in which he expressed 
his concern respecting the precarious 
state of their peninsula, and, far from 
quieting the apprehensions, gave the 
most evident proofs of his own doubts 
and dejection, ‘Phe Cabildo saw the 
necessity of immediately assembling 
to deliberate on the measures to be 
taken for preventing the multitude 
from forming a party of themselves to 
seize the government, for the continu- 
ation of which, as the fountain of 
authority was stopped, the men who 
held it could establish no claim. It 
is evident that, according to every 
principle of right, the magistrates 
could no longer exercise their func- 
tions, and that, the Central Junta be- 
ing dissolved, Cisneros had no more 
title to the supreme administration of 
these provinces than the meanest citt- 
zen of Buenos Ayres. So far was 
this ferment from originating in any 
desire of independence which might 
be supposed to exist among thenal'ves, 
that not a thing was done without the 
assent and concurrence of the chiefs 
with whom all the individuals of the 
Cabildo, the majority of whom were 


European Spaniards, consulted, = 
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in conformity with him, convoked a 
congress on the 22d of the same 
moath, at which the principal inhabt- 
tants assisted, in compliance with a 
citation sade to that effect. 

I'o the proceedings of this day, the 
Provisional Junta of Government now 
reigning in those provinces owes its 
origin : it was instailed legitimately, 
and under the best auspices, for res- 
toring tranquillity to the people, and 
for withdrawing them from that dan- 
gerous state into which they might 
at every step be thrown by the vicis- 
situdes of the metropolis. Not a 
single instance of violence can be 
found to have taken place during that 
momentouscrisis; and the magistrates, 
under the old system, have had no 
reason to complain of any vexation, 
except that of being supplanted in 
their authority. Shortly afterwards, 
however, a great consptracy was dis- 
closed, that threatened to destroy a 
proceeding which the agents of des- 
potism and corruption could not bring 
themselves to sanction, ‘lhe passions 
of the functionaries from the metropo- 


lis began to take eflect; these men’ 


could not easily condescend to regard 
as tree men, those who had heretofore 
been slaves. Monte Video was the 
‘irst town which refused to conform to 
the established alterations; and, not- 
withstanding that the first negocia- 
tions which were opened for securing 
the conformity of that people with 
the system of the capital, took effect 
for some-time, yet on the arrival of 
2 postata subsequent period, an- 
nouncing the installation of a Council 
of Regeney, was sufficient to induce 
them to condemn the project, and even 
to insist that the restoration of the 
Viceroy was the only means of avoid- 
a rupture. 


lhe Government of Buenos Ayres, 


Who knew nothing of the Council of 


tegency but by report, not having 
received official dispatches to accredit 
is existence, and to justify. its as- 
sumption of the rights of sovereignty, 
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refused to acknowledge it under the 
pretext of these informaiities; or, at 
least, deferred doing so, until they 
could satistactorily examine the title 
by which that Council had placed it- 
self at the head of the nation, arter 
supplanting the Central Junta. And, 
indeed, 1f we are io regard the mat- 
ter with the circumspection it merits, 
this reserve on the part of the New 
Government cannot be blamed 3 nor 
is it strange, that, after having ad- 
mitted two reigns inthe course of two 
years, they should rather hesitate at 
receiving a third, for otherwise there 
might have been danger, that, afier 
blindly submitting, first to one and 
then to another, they would be driven 
at length to acknowledye the clauns 
of Joseph Buonaparte. 

On the side of Peru, the innovators 
beheid no clearer a prospect ; Liniers 
had headed the opposition which was 
to destroy their projects; but of all 
the forces that could be collected in 
the imterior provinces, only two small 
armies were formed, one under the 
command of that chief, and another in 
Potosi, under the orders of Marshal 
Nicto. Both were completely beaten 
by a military force which the Junta 
of Buenos «Ayres dispatched against 
them, andthe leaders in this disgrace- 
fulcontest forfeited their lives for their 
rash enterprize. Liniers, Concha, -Al- 
lende, Rodriguez, and Moreno, were 
executed in the vicinity of Cordova, 
pursuant to a formal sentence award- 
ed against them as conspirators; and 
Nieto, Sanz, and Josef de Cordova, 
were put to death in the principal 
square of Potost, with the public so- 
lemnity usual in such cases. 

‘To the north, the province of Pa- 
raguay had adopted the example of 
Monte-V deo, and had also united 
with the opposition, through the ad- 
vice of Velasco the governor: a force 
of five hundred men, under General 
Belgrano, was sent by the Junta in 
the month of October, 1810; but 
this interference was of little — 
an 
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and the inhabitants persisted, without 
adhering to the new system, until the 
intrigues and imprudent measures of 
their own chiefs obliged them to 
change their sentiments. The Pa- 
raguayans seized Velasco, and sent 
him as a present to the people of Bue- 
nos Avres, in order to regain their 
friendship. 


Description of the Diamond Mines of 
BRAZIL. 


(From Mawe’s Travels in Brazil.) 


‘fan early hour I arose; and, tho’ 

so unwell as to be scarcely more 
than half alive, I could not resist the 
favourable opportunity now offered 
me et gratifying the curiosity which 
had so long occupied my mind, by 
visiting the diamond mines, in com- 
pany with the principal officer in the 
administration of them, who was 
therefore qualified to furnish me with 
the amplest information. A fine horse 
was waiting for me at the door, and 
I rode up to the house of the gover- 
nor, Who introduced me to his amiable 
lady, daughters, and family, with 
whom [ had the honour to take 
breakfast. Several officers of the 
diamond establishment arrived on 
horseback to accompany us, their pre- 


sence being required on this occasion, - 


At nine o’clock we set out, and 
crossed the ravine, watered by the 
small rivulet of St Francisco, which 
separates Tejuco from the opposite 
mountains. “Vhe road was very rough 
and uneven, continually ascending or 
descending mountains of considerable 
extent, the strata of which were grit 
allernating with micaceous schistus, 
and presenting an immense quantity 
of rude masses, composed of grit and 
rounded quartz, forming a loose and 
friable kind of pudding-stone. The 
country appeared almost destitute of 
Wood, presenting occasionally a few 


poor shrubs ; there were no cattle to. 
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be seen, yet some of the tracts would 
certainly maintain sheep in great 
numbers. Having halted at a place 
about half way, we descended a very 
steep mountain, full a mile in the 
declivity, and entered a ravine where 
we crossed a very good wooden 
bridge over the river Jigitonhonha, 
which is larger than the Derwent 
at Derby. We rode along its mar- 
gin, where the land appears much 
richer, presenting a good vegetable 
soil covered with underwood ; and, 
proceeding about a league, arrived aj 
the tamed place called Mandanga.— 
The habitations, which are about one 
hundred in number, are built detachi- 
ed, and are generally of a circular 
form, with very high thatched roofs, 
like African huts, but much larger. 
The walls are formed of upright 
stakes, interwoven \. ith small branch- 
es, and coated with clay inside and 
out. .The houses of the olhcers are 
of the same materials but of a much 
more convenient form, and white- 
washed within. Near some of the 
houses we observed inclosures for gar- 
dens, which, in some degree, enli- 
vened the prospect, and gave an air 
of comfort to these rude and simple 
dwellings. 

1 remained here five days, during 
which 1 was oecupied in viewing and 
examining various parts of the works, 
of which I shall here attempt to give 
a general description. 

This rich river, formed by the 


junction of a number of streams which 


will be hereafter noted, is as wide a 
the Thames at Windsor, and in ge- 
reral from three to nine feet deep. 
The part now in working is a curve 
or elbow, from which the current 1s 
diverted into a canal cut across the 
tongue of land round which it winds, 
the river being stopped just below 
the head of the canal by an embank- 
ment formed of several thousand bag» 
of sand. This is a work of consider- 
able magnitude, and requires the 


operation of all the negroes to com- 
plete 
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not very shallow, and occasionally 
subject to overflows, they have to 
make the embankment so strong as 
to resist the pressure of the water, 
admitting it to rise four or five feet. 
‘The deeper parts of the channel of 
the river are laid dry by means of 
large caissons or chain-pumps, work- 
ed by a water-wheel. he mud is 
then carried off, and the cascalhao is 
dug up and removed to a convenient 
place for washing. This labour was, 
until lately, performed by the negroes, 
who carried the cascalhao in gamel- 
las on their heads; but Mr Camara 
has formed two inclined planes about 
one hundred yards in length, along 
which carts are drawn by a large 
water-wheel, divided into two parts, 
the ladles or buckets of which are so 
constructed that the rotatory motion 
may be altered by changing the cur- 
rent of water from one side to the 
other ; this wheel, by means of a rope 
made of untanned hides, works two 
carts, one of which descends empty 
on one inclined. plane, while the 
other, loaded with cascalhao, is drawn 
to the top of the other, where it falls 
into a cradle, empties itself, and des- 
cends in its turn, At a work called 
Canjeca, formerly of great importance, 
about a mile up the river on the 
Opposite side, there are three cylin- 
diical engines for drawing the caseal- 


hao, like those used in the mining ° 


country of Derbyshire, and also rail- 
Ways over some uneven ground.— 
This was the first and only machine- 
ty of consequence which I saw in the 
diamond district, and there appear 
many obstacles to the general intro- 
duction of it. ‘Timber, when wanted 
of large size, has to be fetched a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles at a very 
heavy expence ; there are few persons 
competent to the construction of ma- 
chines, and the workmen dislike to 
make them, fearing that this is only 


part of a general plan for supersedin 
manual labour. 
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plete it; the river being wide and 


The stratum of cascalhao consists 
of the same materials with that in 
the gold district. On many parts, 
by the edge of the river, are large 
conglomerate masses of rounded peb- 
bles cemented by oxide of iron, 
which sometimes envelope gold and 
diamonds. They calculate on get- 
ting as much cascalhao in the dry 
season as will occupy all their hands 
during the months which are more 
subject to rain. When carried from 
the bed of the river whence it is dug, 
it is laid in heaps containing appa- 
rently from five to fifteen tons each. 

Water is conveyed froma distance, 
and is distributed to the various parts 
of the works by means of aqueducts, 
constructed with great ingenuity and 
skill. The method of washing for 
diamonds at this place is as follows : 
—A shed is erected in the form of 
a parallelogram, twenty-five or thir- 
ty yards long and about fifteen 
wide, consisting of upright posts which 
support a root thatched with long 
erass. Down the middle of the area 
of this shed a current of water Is con- 
veyed through a canal covered with 
strong planks, on which the cascalhao 
is laid two or three feet thick. On 
the other side of the areca is a flooring 
of planks, from four to five yards 
long, imbedded in clay, extending 
the whole length of the shed, and 
having a slope trom the canal, of three 
or four inches to a yard. ‘Lhis tloor- 
ing is divided into about twenty 
compartments or troughs, each about 
three feet wide, by means of planks 
placed on their edge. ‘The upper 
ends of all these trouglis, (here called 
canoes, ) communicate with the canal, 
and are so formed that water is ad- 
mitted into them between two planks 
that are about an inch separate.— 
Thro’ this opening the current falls 
about six inches into the trough, and 
may be directed to any part of it, or 
stopped at pleasure, by means of a 
small quantity of clav. For instance, 
sometimes water is required only from 

one 
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one corner of the aperture, then the 
remaining part is stopped : sometimes 
it is wanted from .the centre, then 
the extremes are stopped ; and some- 
times only a gentle rill is wanted, 
then the clay is applied accordingly. 
Along the lower end. of the troughs 
a small channel is dug to carry off the 
water. 

On the heap of cascalhao, at equal 
distances, are placed three high chairs* 
for the officers or overseers. After 
they are seated, the negroes + enter 
the troughs, each provided with a 
rake of a peculiar form and_ short 
handle, with which he rakes into the 
trough about fifty or eighty pounds 
weight of cascalhao. The water be- 
ing then let in upon it, the cascalhao 
is spread abroad and continually rak- 
ed up to the head of the trough, so 
as to be kept in constant motion. — 
This operation is performed for the 
space of a quarter of an hour; the 
water then begins to run clearer, 
having washed the earthy particles 
away, the gravel-like matter is raked 
up to the end of the trough 5; after 
the current flows away quite clear, 
the largest stones are thrown out, and 
afterwards those of inferior size, then 
the whole is examined with great 
care for diamonds ft. When a negro 
nnds one, he immediately stands up- 
right and claps his hands, then extends 
them, holding the gem between his 
fore finger and thumb 3 an overseer 
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receives it from him, and deposits ii 
ina gamella or bowl, suspended from 
the centre of the structure, half full 
of water. In this vessel all the dig. 
monds found in the course of the day 
are placed, and at the closeof the work 
are taken out and delivered to ihe 
principal officer, who, after they 
have been weighed, registers the 
particulars in a book kept for that 
purpose, 

When a negro is so fortunate ds 
to find a diamond of the weight of 
an ectavo, (174 carats.) much core- 
mony takes place 3 he is crowned with 
a wreath of flowers, and carried in 
procession to the administrator, who 
gives him his freedom, by paving his 
owner for it. He also receives a 
present of new clothes, and is permit- 
ted to work on his own account.— 
When a stone of cight or ten carats 
is found, the negro receives two new 
shirts, a complete new suit, with a 
hat and a handsome knife. For smal- 
ler stones of trivial amount proportion- 
ate premiums are given. During my 
stay at Tejuco a stone of 164 carats 
was found : it was pleasing to see the 
anxious desire manifested by the off- 
cers that it might prove heavy enough 
to entitle the poor negro to his free- 
dom, and when, on being delivered 
and weighed, it proved only a carat 
short of the requisite weight, all 
seemed to sympathize in his disap- 
pointment. 


Many precautions are taken to 
prevent the negroes from embezzling 
diamonds. Although they work in 4 
bent position, and consequently never 
know whether the overseers are watch- 


* In order to insure the vigilance of the 
overseers, these chairs are constructed with- 
out backs or any other support on which a 
person can recline. 


ti ‘+ The negroes employed in these works Ing them or not, yet it Is easy bor 
Hi are the property of individuals, wholetthem them to omit gathering any which 
three vengtems they sce, and to place them in 2 cor 
| gold, equal to about eight-pence, govern- yose of 
i ment supplying them with victuals. Every — of the trough for the ieee 58 to 
: officer of the establishment is allowed the ‘secreting them at leisure hours. 


privilege of having a certain number of ne- 

> The negroes are constantly attending 
to the cascalhao from the very commence- 
ment of the washings, and frequently find 
diamonds before this last operation. 


prevent which they are frequently 
changed while the operation 1s g0"§ 
on. A word of command being give" 
by the overseers, thev instantly move 


into cach other’s troughs, so that ne 
oppor 
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opportunity of collusion can take 
place. If a negro be suspected of 
having swallowed a diamond, he is 
confined in a strong room until the 
fact can be ascertained. Formerly, 
the punishment intlicted on a negro 
for smuggling diamonds was confisca- 
tion of his person to the state: but it 
being thought too hard for the owner 
to suifer for the offence of his servant, 
the penalty has been commuted for 
personal imprisonment and chastise- 
ment. This is a much lighter pu- 
nishment than that which their owners 
or any white man would suffer for a 
similar offence. 

There is no particular regulation 
respecting the dress of the negroes: 
they work in the clothes most suit- 
able to the nature of their employ- 
ment, generally in a waistcoat and a 
pair of drawers, and not naked, as 
some travellers have stated. Their 
hours of labour are from a little be- 
fore sun-rise until sun-set, half an 
hour being allewed for breakfast, and 
twohours at noon, While washing, 
they change their posture as often as 
they please, which is very necessary, 
as the work requires them to place 
their feet on the edges of the trough, 
and to stoop considerably. This pos- 
ture is particularly prejudicial to 
young growing negroes, as it renders 
them in-kneed, Four or five times 
during the day they all rest, when 
snuff, of which they are very fond, is 
given to them. 
_ The negroes are formed into work- 
ing parties, called troops, containing 
two hundred each, under the direc- 
tion of an administrator and inferior 
officers. Each troop has a clergy- 
man anda surgeon to attend it— 
With respect to the subsistence of the 
negroes, although the present gover- 
nor has in some degree improved it 
by allowing a daily portion of fresh 

ef, which was not allowed by his 
predecessors, yet | am sorry to observe 
that it is still poor and scanty; and 
im other respects they are more hard- 

August 1812, 
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ly dealt with than those of any other 
establishment which | visited : not- 
withstanding this, the owners are all 
anxious to get their negroes into the 
service, doubtless from sinister mo- 
tives, of which more will be said here- 
after. | 

The officers are liberally paid, and 
live in a style of considerable ele- 
gance, which a stranger would not 
be led to expect in so remote a place. 
Our tables were daily covered with 
a profusion of excellent viands, served 
up on fine Wedgewood ware, and the 
state of their household generally cor- 
responded with this essential part of 
it. They were ever ready to assist 
me in my examination of the works, 
and freely gave me all the necessary 
information respecting them. 

Having detailed the process of 
washing for diamonds, I proceed to 
a gencral desoription of the situations 
in which they are found. The flat 
pieces of ground on each side the 
river are equally rich throughout their 
extent, and hence the oflicers are 
enabled to calculate the value of an 
unworked place by comparison with 
the amount found on working in the 
part adjoining. ‘These known places 
are left in reserve, and trial is made 
of more uncertain grounds, The fol- 
lowing observation, I often heard 
from the intendant: “ That piece of 
ground” (speaking of an unworked 
flat by the side of the river) “ will 
yield me ten thousand carats of dia- 
monds whenever we shall be required 
to get them in the regular course of 
working, or when, on any particular 
occasion, an order from Government 
arrives, demanding an extraordinary 
and immediate supply.” 

‘The substances accompanying dia 
monds, and considered good indica- 
tions of them, are bright bean-like 
iron ore, a slaty flint-like substance, 
approaching Lydian stone, of 
texture, black oxide of iron in great 
quantities, rounded bits of blue quartz, 
vellow crystal, and other materials 

entirely 
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entirely different from any thing 
known to be produced in the adjacent 
mountains. Diamonds are by no 
means peculiar to the beds of rivers 
ordeep ravines; they have been found 
in cavities and water-courses on the 
summits of the most lofty mountains. 

I had some conversation with the 
officers respecting the matrix of the 
diamond, not a vestige of which could 
I trace. They informed me that 
they often found diamonds cemented 
in pudding-stone, accompanied with 
grains of gold, but that they always 
broke them out, as they could not 
enter them in the treasury, or weigh 
them with matter adhering to them. 
I obtained a mass of pudding-stone, 
apparently of very recent formation, 
cemented by ferruginous matter, en- 
veloping many grains of gold; and 
likewise a few pounds weight of the 
cascalhao in its unwashed state. 

This river, and other streams in its 
Vicinity, have been in washing many 
years, and have produced great quan- 
tities of diamonds, which have ever 
been reputed of the finest quality. 
They vary in size 3 some are so small 
that four or five are required to weigh 
one grain, consequently sixteen or 
twenty to the carat: there are seldom 
found more than two or three stones 
of irom seventeen to twenty carats in 
the course of a year, and not once in 
two years is there found throughout 
the whole washings a stone of thirty 
carats, During the five days I was 
here they were not very successful ; 
the whole quantity found amounted 
only to forty, the largest of which 
was only four carats, and of a light 
green colour. 

From the great quantity of debris, 
or worked cascalhao, in every part 
near the river, it is reasonable to cal- 
culate that the works have been in 
operation above forty years ; of course 


Must arrive a period at which 


ev will be exhausted, but there are 
grounds in the neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly in the Cerro de St Antonio, 


and in the country now inhabited by 
the Indians, which will probably ar- 
ford these gems in equal abundance. 

After residing here five days, we 
visited a diamond work called Mcn- 
tero, about two miles up the rivez, 
and went a league further to a gold- 
work called Carapata. ‘The cascal- 
hao at this work was taken from a 
part of the river eight feet deep, 
which forms an eddy under a projec- 
ting point ; I was shewn a heap of it, 
that wasestimated to be worth10,000/ 
In removing this heap from its bed, 
four hundred fiegroes had been em- 
ployed three months; and to wash 
it, would occupy one hundred mn 
for three months more, the expence 
of both operations amounting to per- 
haps 1,500/. We arrived at this 
place at eight o’clock in the morning; 
six negroes were employed four hours 
in washing two troughs, containing 
together about a ton of cascalhao, 
when, to my great surprise, after the 
water ran clear, and the large stones 
were thrown out, the black oxide ot 
iron, of which there was great abun- 
dance, was fringed with grains of 
gold, a novel and very agreeable 
sight to astranger. The gold was 
taken out at three or four ditlerent 
times, and, when the washing was 
completed, was dried over 2 fire and 
weighed: it amounted to nearly 
twenty ounces Troy. ‘This 1s es- 
teemed a very rich place, and such 
circumstances are of rare occurrence. 
‘The whole neighbourhood is sterile, 
presenting the same characteristics 4 
those before described. By proper 
cultivation it mighi be rendered very 
productive ; but, as the troops of ne- 
groes and their officers are continually 
changing, no regular establishments 
are formed. 

The number of diamonds sent over 
during the first twenty years after 
the discovery is said to be almest in- 
credible, and to exceed one thousand 
ounces in weight. This supply could 


not fail to diminish the general -_ 
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ef diamonds, as none had ever before 
been known to come from any other 
part of the globe, except India, 
whither the Brazilian diamonds were 
afterwards sent, and found a better 
market there than in Europe. 

By stratagems and intrigues, Go- 
vernment was prevailed on to let 
these invaluable territories to a com- 
pany, who were under stipulations to 
work with a limited number of ne- 
grocs, or to pay a certain sum per 
day for every negroe employed. ‘This 
opened a door to every species 
fraud ; double the stipulated number 
of negroes were admitted; and this 
imposition was connived at by the 
agents of Government, who received 
pay in one hand and bribes in the 
other. Presents were made to men 
possessing influence at court, by the 
contractors, who soon became rich, 
and they continued (subject to a few 
regulations) in possession of the dia- 
mond mines until about the year 
1772, when, Government determin- 
ing to take them into-their own 
hands, these contracts were ended. 

This was the time for reforining 
abuses, and for placing this rich dis- 
trict.under the best regulations, but 
was neglected prejudice prevail- 
ed over prudence 5 and the manage- 
ment was entrusted to men who did 
not understand the real interests of 
the concern, or, what is more pro- 
bable, who were so shackled in their 
authority, that they could net pursue 
them. From this time affairs be- 
came worse, and the establishment 
was in debt to foreigners, who had 
advanced a considerable sum of money 
on the security of having all the dia- 
which the mines produced. 
Chis debt still remains unpaid, and 
their are other incumbrances, which 
can be removed only by a total 
change of system, In its present 
State the establishment appears to 
produce much greater wealth than it 
actually does. During a period of 
five years, from 180] to 1806 inclu- 


sive, the expences were 204,000/. ; 
and the diamonds sent to the treasury 
at Rio de Janeiro weighed 115,675 
carats. ‘The value of gold found in 
the same period amounted to 17,300/. 
sterling, from which it appears that the 
diamonds actually cost Government 
thirty-three shillings and ninepence 
percarat. These years were esteemed 
singularly productive ; the mines do 
not in general yield to Government 
more than 20,000 carats annually *, 


Description of the Eruption of the Sou¥- 
FRIER Mountain, on the 30th of April 
ISLY, in the island of St ViNcENT +. 


Kee Souffrier mountain, the most 
northerly of the lofty chain run- 
ning through the centre of this island, 
and the highest of the whole, as com- 
puted by the most accurate survey 
that fias yet been taken, had for some 
time past indicated much disquietude ; 
and from the extraordinary frequency 
and violence of earthquakes, which 
are calculated to have exceeded two 
hundred within the last year, por- 
tended some great movement or erup- 
tion. The apprehension, however, 
was not so immediate as to restrain 
curiosity, or to prevent repeated visits 
to the crater, which of late had been 
more numerous than at any former 
period, even up to Sunday last, the 
26th of April; when some gentlemen 
ascended ‘it, and remained there for 
some time. Nothing unusual was 
then remarked, nor any external dif- 
ference observed, except rather a 
stronger emission of smoke from the 
interstices of the conical hill at the 
bottom of the crater. ‘To those who 
have not visited this romantic and 
wonderful spot, a slight description of 
it, 


* Exclusive of this amount, there is a 
vast quantity smuggled. 

+ We have here collected the best accounts 
that could be procured of the various con- 
vulsions which have recently agitated the 
islands and cuasts of the Atlantic. 
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it, as it lately stood, is previously ne- 
cessary and indispensabie to form any 
conception of it, and to the better 
understanding the account which fol- 
lows ; for no one living can expect to 
see it again in the perfection and 
beauty in which it was on Sunday, 
the 26th instant. — 

About 2000 feet from the level of 
the sea (calculating from conjecture, ) 
on the south side of the mountain, and 
rather more than two-thirds of its 
height, opens a circular chasm, some- 
what exceeding half a mile in diame- 
ter, and between 400 or 500 feet in 
depth: exactly in the centre of this 
capacious bowl, rose. a conical hill 
about 260 or 300 fect in height, and 
about 200 in diameter, richly covered 
and variegated with shrubs, brush- 
wood, and vines, above half-way up, 
and for the remainder powdered over 
with virgin sulphur tothe top. From 
the fissures in the cone, and intersti- 
ces of the rocks, a thin white smoke 
was constantly emitted, occasionally 
tinged with a slight bluish flame. 
The precipitous sides of this magni- 
ficent amphitheatre were fringed with 
various evergreens and aromatic 
shrubs, flowers, and many Alpine 
plants. Cn the north and south sides 
of the base of the cone were two 
pieces of water, one perfectly pure 
and tastless, the other strongly im- 

regnated with sulphur and alum.— 
Lhis lonely and beautiful spot was 
tendered more enchanting by the 
singularly melodious notes of a bird, 
an inhabitant of these upper solitudes, 
and altogether unknown to the other 
parts of the island : hence principally 
called, or supposed to be, invisible ; 
though it certainly has been seen, 
and is a species of the merle, 
_ Acentury had now elapsed since 
the first convulsion of the mountain, 
or since any other elements had dis- 
turbed the serenity of this wilderness 
than those which are common to the 
tropical tempest. - It apparently slum- 
bered in primeval solitude and tran- 


quillity, and from the luxuriant ve- 
getation and growth of the forest, 
which covered its sides from the base 
nearly to the summit, seemed to dis- 
countenance the fact, and falsity the 
records of the ancient volcano. Such 
was the majestic, peaceful Souffrier, 
on April 27th ; but we trod on “ ig. 
nem sufppositum cineri doloso,” and our 
imaginary safety was soon to be con- 
founded by the sudden danger of de- 
vastation. Just asthe plantation bells 
rang twelve at noon, on Monday the 
27th, an abrupt and dreadful crash 
from the mountain, with a severe con- 
cussion of the earth, and tremulous 
noise in the air, alarmed all around 
it. ‘The resurrection of this fiery 
furnace was proclaimed in a moment 
by a vast column of thick, black, 
ropey smoke, like that of an immense 
glass-house, bursting forth at once, 
and mounting to the sky ; showering 
down sand, with gritty calcined par- 
ticles of earth and favilla mixed, on 
all below. ‘his, driven before the 
wind towards Wallibon and Morne 
Ronde, darkened the air like a cata- 
ract of rain, and covered the ridges, 
woods, and cane-pieces, with light 
gray-coloured ashes, resembling snow 
when slightly covered by dust. As 
the eruption increased, this continual 
shower expanded, destroying every 
appearance of vegetation. At night 
a very considerable degree of ignition 
was observed in the lips of the crater; 
but it is not asserted, that there was 
as yet any visible ascension of flame. 
The same awful scene presented tt- 
self on ‘Tuesday ; the fall of favilla 
and calcined pebbles still increasing, 
and the compact, pitchy column, from 
the crater, rising perpendicularly to 
an immense height, with a noise at 
intervals like the muttering of dis- 
tant thunder. On Wednesday, the 
29th, all these menacing symptoms 
of horror and combustion still gather- 


ed more thick and terrific for miles 


around the dismal and half-obscured 


mountain. ‘The prodigious 
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shot up with quicker motion, dilating 
as it arose, like a balloon.—The sun 
appeared in total eclipse, and shed a 
meridian twilight over us, that ag- 
gravated the wintry gloom of the 
scene now completely powdered over 
with failing particles. It was evi- 
dent that the crisis was as yet to come 
—that the burning fluid was strug- 
gling for a vent, and labouring to 
throw off the superincumbent strata 
and obstructions, which suppressed 
the ignivomous torrent. At night, 
it was manifest, that it had greatly 
disengaged inself from its burthen, 
by the appearance of fire flashing now 
and then, tlaking above the mouth of 
the crater. 

On Thursday, the memorable 30th 
of April, the reflection of the rising 
sun on the majestic body of curling 
vapour was sublime beyond imagina- 
tion—any comparison of the Glaciers, 
of the Andes, or Cordilleras with it, 
can but feebly convey an idea of the 
fleecy whiteness and brilliancy of this 
awful column of intermingled wreath- 
ed smoke and clouds; it afterwards 
assumed a more sulphureous cast, like 
what we call thunder clouds, and in 
the course of this day, a ferruginous 
and sanguine appearance, with much 
livelier action in the ascent, a more 
extensive dilation, as if almost freed 
from every obstruction—afternoon, 
the noise was incessant, and resembled 
the approach of thunder still near- 
er and nearer, with a vibration that 
affected the feelings and hearing ; as 
yet there was no convulsive motion or 
sensible earthquake. Terror and con- 
sternation now seized all beholders. 
The Charaibs, settled at Morne Ron- 
de, at the foot of the Souffrier, aban- 
doned their houses, with their live 
stock, and every thing they possessed, 
and fled precipitately to the town.— 
The negroes beeame confused, left 


their work, looked up to the moun- 
tain, and as it shook, trembled with 
the dread of what they neither under- 
Stand nor describe—the birds fell to 


the ground, overpowered with showers 
of favilla, unable to keep themselves 
on the wing—the cattle were starv- 
ing for want of food, as not a blade 
of grass ora leaf was now to be found 
—the sea was much discoloured, but 
in nowise uncommonly agitated ; and 
it is remarkable, that throughout the 
whole of this violent disturbance of 
the earth, it continued quite passive, 
and did not at any time sympathize 
with the agitation of the land. About 
four o’clock, p. M. the noise became 
more alarming, and just before sun- 
set the clouds reflected a bright cop- 
per-colour, suffused with fire. Scarce. 
ly had the day closed, when the flame 
burst at length pyramidically from 
the crater, through the mass of smoke 5 
the rolling of the thunder became 
more awful and deafening; electric 
flashes quickly succeeded, attended 
with loud claps; and now, indeed, 
the hurly burly began.—‘Those only 
who have witnessed such a sight, can 
form an idea of the magnificence and 
variety of the lightning and electric 
flashes ; some forked zig-zag playing 
across the perpendicular column from 
the crater—others shooting upwards 
from the mouth like rockets of the 
most dazzling lustre—others, like 
shells with their trailing fuses flying 
in different parabolas, with the most 
vivid scintillations from the dark san- 
guine column, which now seemed in- 
flexible, and immoveable by the wind, 
Shortly after seven P.M. the mighty 
cauldron was seen to simmer, and the 
ebullition of lava to break out on the 
N. W. side. ‘This, immediately af- 
ter boiling over the orifice, and flow- 
ing a short way, was opposed by the 
acclivity of a higher point of land, 
over which it was impelled by the 
immense tide of liquified fire that 
drove it on, forming the figure V in 
grand illumination. Sometimes when 
the ebullition slackened, or was in- 
sufficient to urge it over the obstruc- 
ting hill, it recoiled back like a re- 


fluent billow from the rock, and then 


again 
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again rushed forward, impelled by 
fresh supplies, and, scaling cvery ob- 
stacle, carrying rocks and woods to- 
gether in its course down the slope of 
the mountain, until it precipiiated it- 
self down some vast ravines, conceal- 
ed frem our sight by the intervening 
ridges of Mome Ronde.—Vast glo- 
bular bodies of fire were seen project- 
ed from the fiery furnace, and burst- 
ing, fell back into it, or over it, on 
the surrounding bushes, which were 
instantly set in flames. About four 
hours from the lava boiling over the 
crater, it reached the sea, as we could 
observe from the retlection of the fire 
and the electric flashes attending it. 
About haif-past one, another stream 
ot java was seen descending to the 
eastward towards Rabacca. The 
thundering noise of the mountain, 
and the vibration of sound that had 
been so formidable hitherto, now 
mingled in the sullen monotonous roar 
of the rolling lava, became so terrible, 
thai dismay was almost turned into 
despair, At this time, the first 
earthquake was felt 3 this was follow- 
ed by showers of cinders, that fell 
with the hissing noise of hail, during 
two hours. At three o'clock, a rol- 
ling on the roofs of the houses indi- 
cated a fall cf stones, which soon 
thickened, and at length descended in 
a rain of intermingled fire that threat- 
ed at once the fate of Pompeii, or 
Herculaneum. The crackling and 
coruscations from the crater, at this 
period, exceeded all that had vet pas- 
sed. The eyes were struck with 
momentary blindness, and the ears 
stunned with the glomeration of sounds, 
People sought shelter in cellars, un- 
der rocks, or any where—for every 
where was nearly the same; and the 
miserable negroes, flying from their 
huts, were knocked down or wound- 
ed, and many killed in the open air. 
Several houses were set on fire. The 
estates situated in the immediate vici- 
nity seemed doomed to destruction. 
Had the stones that fell been propor- 


tionably heavy to their size, not a 
living creature could have escaped 
without death; these having under- 
gone a thorough fusion, they were 
divested of their natural gravity, and 
fell almost as Jight as pumex, thoug!: 
in some places as large as a man’s 
head. This dreadful rain of stones 
and fire lasted upwards of an hour, 
and was again succeeded by cinders 
from three till six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Earthquake followed earth- 
quake almost momentarily, or rather 
the whole of this part of the island 
was In a state of continual oscillation ; 
—not agitated by shocks, vertical or 
horizona} ; but undulated like water 
shaken in a bowl. 

The break of day, if such it could 
be called, was truly terrific. Daik- 
ness was only visible at eight o’clock, 


and the birth of May dawned like the 


day of judgment; a chaotic gloom 


enveloped the mountain, and an im- 
penctrable haze hung over the sea, 
with black sluggish clouds of a sul- 
phureous cast. The whole island 
was covered with favilla, cinders, 
scoria, and broken masses of volcanic 
matter. It was not until the afier- 
ternoon that the muttering noise of the 
mountain sunk gradually into a s0- 
lemn yet suspicious silence. 


The following letters contain farther 
details of this awful event. 


Extract of a letter from St Vincent, 
dated Ist Mav, received by a vessel 
arrived in the Clyde : 

“* Having been informed that you 
had not sailed from Grenada by the 
April fleet, 1 hasten to give you some 
account of a most alarming circuti- 
stance which took place here last 
night and this morning. About sun- 
set on Thursday evening, we observ- 
ed an immense quantity of fire and 
smoke to proceed from the volcano, 
and continued till one o’clock this 
morning, when a most tremene 
dous explosion took place, which 


continued till four, throwing UP 
immenst 
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immense quantities of stones ang ash- 
cs all over the island, On the estates 
in the vicinity of the mountains, the 
ashes are said to be from two to three 
feet deep ; that two of the principal 
rivers have been dried up, and new 
ones formed ; and that many of the 
estates in that quarter have been 
much injured. One white person and 
six negroes have been killed. Al- 
though Kingston is at the distance of 
twelve miles from the volcano, the in- 
habitants were so much alarmed, that 
many of them went on board of the 
vessels in the bay for protection, and 
it was not until past eight o’clock 
that one person could distinguish ano- 
ther, in consequence of the atmos- 
phere being darkened by the quantity 
of ashes. Lam much afraid that the 
extent of the damage sustained is not 
yet known.” 
Barbadoes, May 2, 1812. 
Yesterday morning at four o’clock, 
the atmosphere was perfectly clear 
and light; but at six, thick clouds 
had covered the horizon, from whence 
issued, in torrents, like rain, and par- 
ticles finer than sand, volcanic matter ; 
and at eight it was as totally dark as 
we ever reeoilect to have seen the 
most stormy night. It then became 
necessary to procure lights, not only in 
the dwellings of families, but lanterns 
were obliged to be used in passing 
from one part of the street to another. 
On the preceding night, however, it 
seems that many persons heard sounds 
like those which follow the discharg- 
ing of cannon, and some go so far as 
to say, that they clearly observed the 
flashes to leeward of us, the same as if 
Vessels were engaged at sea; there- 
fore, as these ciouds came from the 
northward, it is much to be dreaded 
that some one of the neighbouring 
islands has experienced the ‘di 
as experienced the dismal 
ellects of a volcanic eruption. This 
awful state of darkness continued un- 
til twenty minutes past twelve at 
noon, when the glimmerings of 
heaven’s light were gradually percep- 


tible, and about one o’clock it was so 
far clear as to be compared with that 
of about seven in the evening. ‘Fhe 
eruptive matter, however, suil con- 
tinued, and, as was the case during 
the whole time of its descent, numer- 
ous tiocks of birds were heard warbling 
the melancholy note of croaking, as 
if they were messengers of past, or 
presages of future evil, We shall, ia 
common with our fellow inhabitants, 
feel extremely anxious for arrivals 
from the neighbouring islands ; should 
these fortunately have escaped my 
convulsion of the earth, this phenome- 
non will form a subject of much phi- 
losophical interest, and learned dis- 
cussion. To discribe the feelings that 
prevail in the community during this 
awful period is impossible—it 1s far 
more easy to be conceived. The 
sandy particles appear to have fallen 
in this neighbourhood to the depth 
of about three quarters of an inch ; 
but, in the north part of the island, it 
is said to be considerably deeper. 
The armed ship Emma, arrived 
this day at noon, informs, that when 
30 miles to the eastward of point Sa- 
line, Martinique, early yesterday morn- 
ing, a dreadful explosion was heard, 
and the vessel was shortly after com- 
pletely enveloped in clouds of the 
same kind of matter as above stated 5 
and this was also experienced by the 
schooner Peggy, from Dominick, 
which also states, that total darkness 
prevailed from two o’clock yesterday 
morning until three in the afternoon. 
Barbadoes, May 5. 
We can scarcely see to write for 
dust, and have not time by this op- 
portunity, to give a full account of 
the most awful phenomenon that ever 
was witnessed here, which happened 
on the Ist inst. We were in utter 
darkness from half-past six in the 
morning, till half-past twelve in the 
afternoon, curing which time, and 
the remainder of the day, a great 
quantity of dust was showered upon 
us from the heavens, which has cover- 
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ed the island at least one inch think. 
The country is melancholy, and un- 
less we have rain, there is no saying 
what will become of our live stock. 


Earthquake at the CARACCAS. 


HE foilowing statement of this 

calamitous event is taken from 

a supplement to the St ‘Thomas’s ga- 
zette, dated 9th April, 1812: 

“The 26th March has been a day 
of woe and horror to the province of 
Venezuela. At four Pp. M. the city 
of Caraccas stood in all its splendour. 
A few minutes later, 4500 houses, 
19 churches and convents, together 
with all the public buildings, monu- 
ments, &c. were crushed to atoms by 
a sudden shock of an earthquake, 
which did not last a minute, and buri- 
ed thousands of its inhabitants in ruins 
and desolation. ‘That day happened 
to be Holy, or Maundy-Thursday ; 
and at the precise hour, every place of 
worship being crowded to commemo- 
rate the commencement of our Savi- 
our’s passion by public procession, 
which was to proceed through the 
streets a few minutes afterwards, aug- 
mented the number ef hapless suffer- 
ers to an incredible amount, as every 
church was levelled with the ground 
before any person could be aware of 
the danger. The number of sufferers 
taken out of one of the churches a- 
mounting (two days after this disas- 
ter) alone, to upwards of $00 corpses, 
besides those it may be presumed 
could not yet have been taken out of 
such ruins, gives an idea of the extent 
of the calamity. The number of dead 
are differently stated, from four to six, 
and as far as eighteen thousand. 
Horrible as this catastrophe appears, 
it would be a matter of some consola- 
tion to know, that the vicinity of that 
city offered some support to surviving 
mourners ; but the next town and sea 


port thereto, viz. La Guira, has, in 


,buried beneath the ruins. 


proportion, suffered still more, as well 
as its immediate coast. Huge masses 
of the mountains detached themselves 
from the summits, and were hurled 
down into the vallies. Deep clefts and 
separations of the immense bed of 
rocks still threaten future disasters to 
the hapless survivors, who are now 
occupied in burying and burning the 
dead, and in relieving the numerous 
woanded and cripples perishing for 
want of surgical and medical aid, 
shelter, and other comforts.” 


Other letters. 


“Ttis not within the compass of 
my ability to describe to you the mi- 
sery of these people ; fear and despair, 
grief and ruin, have completely over- 
whelmed them, Parents have escap- 
ed, with the loss of their children— 
children with the loss of their parcnis, 
and very few without the loss of their 
property. Already 500 persons have 
been found, and the probability is, 
that a greater number still remain 
The de- 
struction at Caraccas is much greater; 
2500 bodies have been thrown upoa 
the funeral pile, and burned alreacy, 
and it is supposed that trom 5 to 
10,000 souls are lost. Out of 40 
churches in that place, two convents 
only remain standing. Sucl is the 
lamentable situation of these two 
places, that it will be a long time be- 
fore they can be reinstated. No busi- 
ness of any nature is doing, All tne 


Americans here will go to Puerto - 


Cabello.” 


The following niclancholy narrative 
addressed ta a respectable mire 
chant in Philadelphia. 

“ Ruins of La Guira, April 2, 1812. 

“ Dear Sin—Many times in ™Y 
life have I experienced the goodness 
of a merciful God towards me, but 
never so conspicuously as in my Pre 


servation during the iremenduous 
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e:tion of his power, which has shaken 
the mouniains to their foundation, 
and levelled the greatest part of this 
city,as also that of Caraccas, with the 
eround—more than 10,000 have been 
buried, and most of them now lie be- 
neath the ruins! ‘The stench arising 
from the dead bodies, is ntolerable— 
such of them as could be come at, 
have been thrown into the sea, or 
collected into heaps and burned to 
ashes, 

“ It is inragined that seven-eighths 
of the houses in this city are demo- 
lished, and of those which still stand 
there are not perhaps twenty that will 
be found tenable. customhouse, 
which was built very strong, is not 
much injured—the house which I oc- 
cupy is three storeys high, and was 
likewise very strong—it stood the 
shock without falling, but it was so 
much injured that I do not intend to 
sleep in it, especially as we are con- 
stantly kept in a state of alarm by 
the frequent shocks which have daily 
taken place ever since the 26th ult. 
When the first great shock occurred, 
I ran out of my house, and in my a- 
mazement, I turned round, and be- 
held it rocking like a cradle, which, 
with the roaring of the earthquake, 
the screams of the people, and the 
Crashing, perhaps of a thousand build- 


ings, made the scene horrible beyond 
description 199 


Narrative of the Eruption of a Vol- 
cano in the Sea off the Island of ST 
Micuarn, By 3. Tintarn, £sq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 


{From Transactions of the Royal Society of 
‘ London. ) 


PPROACHING the island of St 
Michael’s, on Sunday the 12th of 
June, 1811, in his Majesty’s sloop Sa- 
brina, under my command, we occa- 
‘ionally observed, rising in the horison, 
‘wo or three eolumns of smeke, such 
August 1812, 


4 


as would have been occasioned by an 
action between two ships, to which 
cause we universally attributed its 
origin. This opinion was, however, 
in a very short time changed, from 
the smoke increasing and ascending 
in much larger bodtes than could pos- 
sibly have been produced by such an 
event; and, having heard an account, 
prior to our sailing from Lisbon, that 
in the preceding January or February 
a volcano had burst out within the 
sea near St Michdel’s, we immediate- 
ly concluded that the smoke we saw 
proceeded from that cause, and, on 
our anchoring the next morning in 
the road of Ponta del Gada, we found 
thisconjecture correct as to the cause, 
but not to the time; the eruption of 
January having totally subsided, and 
the present one having only burst 
forth two days prior to our approach, 
and about three miles distant from 
the one before alluded to, 

Desirous of examining as minute- 
ly as possible a contention so ex- 
traordinary between two such power- 
ful elements, I set off from the city of 
Ponta del Gada on the morning of 
the 14th, incompany with Mr Read, 
the Consul General of the Azores, 
and two other gentlemen, After 
riding about twenty miles across the 
N. W. end of the island of St Mi- 
chacl’s, we came to the edge of a 
cliff, from whence the volcano burst 
suddenly upon our view in the most 
terrific and awful grandeur, It was 
only a short mile from the base of the 
cliff, which was nearly perpendicular, 
and formed the margin of the sea; 
this cliff being as neagly as I could 
judge from three to four hundred feet 
high. ‘To give youan adequate idea 
of the scene by description is far be- 
yond my powers; but for your satis- 
faction I shall attempt it. 

Imagine an immense body of 
smoke rising from the sea, the surface 
of which was marked by the silvery 
ripling of the waves, occasioned by 
the light and steady breezes ineidental 
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to those climates in summer. In a 
quiescent state, it had the appearance 
of a circular cloud revolving on the 
water like an horizontal wheel, in 
various and irregular involutions, 
expanding itself gradually on the lee 
side, when suddenly a column of the 
blackest cinders, ashes, and stones 
would shoot up in form of a spire at 
an angle of from ten to twenty de- 
grees from a perpendicular line, the 
angle of inclination being universally 
to windward ; this was rapidly suc- 
ceeded bya second, third, and fourth, 
each acquiring greater velocity, and 
overtopping the other till they had at- 
tained an altitude as much above the 
level of our eye, as the sea was below 
it. 

As the impetus with which the 
columns were severally propelled 
diminished, and their ascending mo- 
tion had nearly ceased, they broke 
into various branches, resembling a 
groupe of pines: these again forming 


themselves into festoons of white 


feathery smoke in the most fanciful 
manner imaginable, intermixed with 
the finest particles of falling ashes, 
which at one time assumed the ap- 
pearance of innumerable plumes of 
black and white ostrich feathers sur- 
mounting each other ; at another, that 
of the light wavy branches of a weep- 
ing willow. 

During these bursts, the most 
vivid flashes of lightning continually 
issued from the deepest part of the 
volcano; and the cloud of smoke, now 
ascending to an altitude much above 
the highest point to which the ashes 
Were projected, rolled off in large 
masses of fleecy clouds, gradually ex- 
panding themselves before the wind 
in 2 direction nearly yorizontal, and 
drawing up to them a quantity of 
water spouts, which formed a most 
beautiful and striking addition to the 
general appearance of the scene. 

That part of the sea where the 
volcano was situated, was upwards of 


thisty fathoms deep, and at the time 


of our viewing it the volcano was on- 
ly four days old. Soon atter our 
arrival on the cliff, a peasant observed 
he could discern a peak above the 
water : we looked, but could not see 
it : however, in less than half an hour 
it was plainly visible, and before we 
quitted the place, which was about 
three hours from the time of our ar- 
rival, a complete crater was formed 
above the water, not less than twenty 
fect high on the side where the great- 
est quantity of ashes fell; the diame- 
ter of the crater being apparently 
about four or five hundred feet. 

The great eruptions were ge- 
nerally attended with a noise like the 
continued firing of cannon and mus- 
quetry intermixed, as also with slight 
shocks of earthquakes, several of 
which having been felt by my com- 
panions, but none by myself, I had be- 
come half sceptical, and thought their 
opinion arose merely from the force 
of imagination ; but, while we were 
sitting within five or six yards of the 
edge of the cliff, partaking of a slight 
repast which had been brought with 
us, and were all busily engaged, one 
of the most magnificent bursts took 
place which we had yet witnessed, 
accompanied by a very severe shock 
of an earthquake, ‘The instante- 
neous and involuntary movement 0! 
each was to spring upon his fect, and 
I said, “ This admits of no doubt. 
The words had scarce passed my lips: 
before we observed a large portion oi 
the face of the cliff, about fifty yards 
on our left, falling, which it did with 
a violent crash. So soon as cur first 
consternation had a little subside¢, 
we removed about ten or a dozen 
yards further from the edge of the 
cliff, and finished our dinner. 

On the succeeding day, June 
15th, having the Consul and some 
other friends on board, 1 weighed, 
and proceeded with the ship towards 
the volcano, with the intention © 
witnessing a night view ; but 17 this 
expectaion we were greatly disap- 
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pointed, from the wind freshening and 
the weather becoming thick and hazy, 
and. also from the volcano itself being 
clearly more quiescent than it was 
the preceding day. It seldom emit- 
ted any lightning, but occasivnally as 
much flame as may be seen to issue 
from the top of a glass-house or foun- 
dery chimney. Qn passing directly 
under the greatcloud of smoke, about 
three or four miles distant from the 
volcano, the decks of the ship were 


- covered with fine black ashes, which 


fell intermixed with small rain. We 
returned the next morning, and late 
on the evening of the same day I 
took my leave of St Michael’s to com- 
plete my cruize. 

On opening the volcano clear of 
the N. W. part of the island, after 
dark on the 16th, we witnessed one 
or two eruptions that, had the ship 
been near enough, would have been 
awfully grand. It appeared one con- 
tinued blaze of lightning, but the 
distance which it was at from the 
ship, (upwards of twenty miles,) pre- 
vented our seeing it with effect, 
Returning again towards St Michacl’s, 
on the 4th of July, 1 was obliged, by 
the state of the wind, to pass with the 
ship very close to the island, which 
was now completely formed by the 
volcano, being nearly the height of 
Matlock High Tor, about eighty yards 
above the sea. At this time it was 
perfectly tranquil; which circum- 
stance determined me to land, and 
explore it more narrowly. I left 
the ship in one of the boats, accom- 
panied by some of the officers. As we 
approached, we perceived that it was 
still smoking in many parts, and upon 
our reaching the island found the surf 
onthe beach very high. Rowing round 
to the lee side, with some little dif- 
ficulty, by the aid of an oar, as a pole, 
I jumped on shore, and was followed 
by the other officers. We founda nar- 
row beach of black ashes, from which 
the side of the island rose in general too 
teepto admit of our ascending ; and, 


where we could have clambered up, 
the mass of matter was much too hot to 
allow our proceeding more than a few 
yards in the ascent. 

Vhe declivity below the surface 
of the sea wvas equally steep, having 
seven fathoms water scarce the boat's 
length from the shore, and at the dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty yards we 
sounded twenty five fathoms. From 
walking round it in about twelve mi- 
nutes, | should judge that it was some 
thing less than a mile in circumfe- 
rence ; butthe most{extraordinary part 
was the crater, the mouth of which, 
on the side facing St. Michael’s, was 
nearly level with the sea. It was 
filled with water, at that time boiling, 
and was emptying itself into the sea 
by a small stream about six yards over, 
and by which I should suppose it was 
continually filled again at high water. 
This stream, close to the edge of the 
sea, was so hot, as only to admit ‘le 
finger to be dipped suddenly in and 
taken out again immediately. 

It appeared evident, by the for- 
mation of this part of the island, that 
the sea had, during the eruptions, 
broke into the crater in two places, 
as the east side of the small stream 
was bounded by a precipice, a cliff 
between twenty and thirty fect high, 
forming a peninsula of about the same 
dimensions in widih, and trem fitty 
to sixty feet long, connected with the 
other part of the island by a narrow 
ridge of cinders and Java, as an isth- 
mus of from forty to fifty feet in 
length, from which the crater rose in 
the form of an amphitheaire. 

This cliff, at two or three miles 
distance from the island, had ihe ap- 

carance of a work of art, resembling 
asmal! fort or block-house, The top 
of this we were determined, if possi- 
ble, to attain ; but the difficulty we 
had to encounter in doing so was cen- 
siderable ; the only way to attempt it 
was up the side of the isthmus, which 
was so steep, that the only mode by 
which we could effect it was, by fix- 
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ing the end of an oar at the base, with 
the assistance of which we forced our- 
selves up in nearly a backward cirec- 
tion. 

Having reached the summit of 
the isthmus, we found another diffi- 
culty, for it was impossible to walk 
upon it, as the descent on the other 
side was immediate, and as steep as 
the one we had ascended ; but, by 
throwing our legs across it, as would 
‘be done on the ridge of a house, and 
moving ourselves forward by our 
hands, we at length reached that part 
of it where it gradually widened itself, 
and formed the summit of the cliff, 
which we found to have a perfectly 
flat surface, of the dimensions before 
stated. Judging this to be the most 
conspicuous situation, we here plant- 
ed the Union, and left a bottle sealed 


up, containing a small account of the’ 


oriein of the island, and of our having 
landed upon it, and naming it Sabri- 
na Island. 

the crater I found the 
complete skeleton of a guard fish, the 
bones of which, being perfectly burnt, 
fell to pieces upon attempting to take 
them up; and, by the account of the 
inhabitants on the coast of St. Mi- 
chael’s, great numbers of fish had 
been destroyed during the early part 
of the eruption, as large quantities, 
probably suffocated or poisoned, were 
occasionally found drifted into the 
small inlets or bavs. The island, like 
other volcanic productions, is compo- 
sed principally of porous substances, 
and generaily burnt to complete cin- 
ders with occasional masses of a stone, 
which I should suppose to be a mix- 
ture of iron and lime-stone. 


Progress of Sale Catalogues and Auc- 
tions of Books in SCOULAND. 


{From Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes of the 
Pightconth Century. 6 vols. 8vo. Lone. 
don, 1512.) 


Progress of Sale Catalogues, 3c. in Scotland. 


NDERSON*, Alexander, Edin. 
burgh, 1688. 
Angus +, Alexander, Aberdeen. 
Balfour, John, Edinburgh, 1770,71, 
75. 
1775 Kobert Alexander, Esq. 
1776 James Smollet, Esq. of Bon- 
hill, by auction, 
and Elphinston, Balfour, 178 1, 
$2—87. 
—— Elphinston, 1781, supplement 
1787. 
1787 Hugh Seton, Esq. of Tough. 
Bell, Johnt, Edinburgh, 1773, 78, 85. 
1786 Auction, 
and Bradfute, 1790, 91. 
Chalmers §, James, Aberdeen. 


*« A Catalogue of excellent and rare 
Books, especially Histories and Romances, 
for the most part in English, and the Vari- 
orums, to be sold by way of Auction, the 
12th day of November 1688. The books 
are to be seen, from the first of November 
to the day of the Auction, at Edinburgh, on 
the South side of the High-sireet, a litte 
above the Cross, being the close immediate- 
ly above the Fish-market close, in the head 
of ihe said close on the left band, where a 
plat will be on the gate, and the Catalogues 
are to be had there gratis. ‘The time for 
Sale is only in the afternoon, from two of 
the clock till four. Edinburgh, printed in 
the year 1688 ;” only nine pages, closely 
printed in two columns. ‘* He who pays 
not his money presently, is to give carne t, 
to take them away and pay his money be- 
fore the neat day the auction begins ; or else 
to lose his carnest, and the books to be put 
to sale again. What books shall happen to 
be unsold at the auction, are to be had af- 
terward.” 

+ Mr Angus, of Aberdeen, who died about 
the year 1792, was, for the greatest part of 
his life, the * Leigh and Sotheby, and the 
King and Lochee,” of that part of the world, 
and sold a great many libraries by auction. 
He was a man of great pleasantry and ready 
wit; and many of his don mofs are well re- 
collected in Aberdeen, 

+ One of the original promoters of the 
Society of Booksellers of Edinburgh and 
Leith; and the first who filled the situation 
of Prases thereof. He died in September 
1806. 

§ Printer to the City and University, and 
Printer and Proprietor of the Aberdeen 


Journal, which he conducted with " 
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Creech, William, successor to Kin- 
caid, 1774, 1778, auction 1780, 

Constable, Archivaid, Edinburgh, 
1795. 


Elliott, Kay, and Co. 1788. 
Farie Robert, Giaszow. 
Foulis +, Robert and Andrew, Glas- 


gow. 


man ability, and steady and loyal consistency 
of principle, for the long space of forty-six 
years) Few men have departed life in the 
city of Aberdeen with more unfeigned re- 
gret by a most numerous and highly-respect- 
able circle of friends, to Whom he was en- 
deared by the best virtues that adorn social 
lifeinfiexible integrity, steady friendship, 
a disposition elevated, humane, and chari- 
table, a teusper unusually cheerful, and a 
memory rich in aneedote and information, 
chiefly of the literary kind.—His father 
cultivated his profession for some years in 
London, in the Printing-oflice of Mr Watts, 
(where he had the celebrated Dr Franklin 
tor his fellow-journeyman,) was afterwards 
ranked among the literary printers of his 
time, and at his death was recorded as a 
gentieman ** well skilled in the learned 
languages.” #/is father was the Rev. James 
€. Professor of Divinity in the Marishal 
College, who died in 1744. About the year 
1740 his son returned from London, and in 
1746 established the Aberdeen Journal, at 
the close of the memorable Rebellion, during 
Which he was a considerable sufferer from 
his attachment to the House of Hanover. 
His son, the subject of this article, was born 
in March 1742, and, after a classical and 
academical education at Marischal College, 
removed to London, and improved himself 
in the typographical art, both there and at 
Cambridge, until Sept. 1764, when the 


death of his father put him in possess:4. of 


the establishment in his native city. Al- 
though how engaged in a business which af- 
torded but littie relaxation, and with the 
cares of a numerous family, he found leisure 
to indulge his love of literature by that ex- 
tensive course of reading which rendered him 
a valuable member of the literary socicties 
of the place. With many of the Professors 
of both Colleges, and particularly with the 
late Drs, Campbell, Gerard, and Beattie, he 
formed an intimacy which death only dis- 
solved. Had he been able to devote more 
time to study, it was universally thought 
by all who knew him, that he might have 
excelled in any branch of polite litera- 
ture.—The Gentleman's Magazine was fre- 
quently favoured with his communications 
on subjects of Biography and Antiquities.— 
As a man of business he was more general- 
ly known for his unvaried integrity, indus- 
try, and punctuality, which recommended 
him to the confidence and friendship of men 
of the highest rank and superior attainments. 


In 1769, he married Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Mr David Douglas of London, 
by whom he teft four sons and six daughters, 
who, with his afflicted widow, had to la- 
ment the loss of a tender husband, an induil- 
gent father, and an affectionate and engi 
ging friend and compenion, such as is not 
often to be found. He died June 17, IS10. 

* He died March 80, 1800. 

+ ** Scotland, by there two learned Bro- 
thers, produced some of the most beautiful 
and correct printing which at present adorns 
the republic of letters. Even Bodoni of 
Parma, or Barbou of Paris, have not gone 
beyond some of the productions from the 
press of Robert and Andrew Foulis. 

** Robert Foulis began printing about the 
year 1740; and one of his first essays was a 
good edition of Demetrius Phalereus, in 
4to. In 1744, he brought out his famous 
immaculate edition of Horace, small 12mo. 
at Glasgow; and soon afterwards was in 
partnership with his brother Andrew.— 
These two Printers were so industrious, that 
in thirty years time they produced as many 
correct and well-printed books as any of the 
famous Printers of old. Their large Clas- 
sics, as Well as their smaller sizes, either in 
Greek and Latin, or in pure Greck, are as 
remarkable for their beauty and exactness, 
as any in the Aldine series. 

it is a melancholy reflection to think, 
that their taste for the fine arts at last pro- 
duced their ruin; for, engaging to establish 
an Academy for the instruction of youth in 
Painting and Sculpture in Scotland, and the 
enormous expence necessary to send pupils 
to Italy, to study and copy the antients, 
gradually brought on their decline in the 
Printing business ; and they found the city 
of Glisgow no fit suil to transplant the imi 
tative arts into, although the Licrary genius 
of Greece and Rome had already produced 
them ample fortunes. 

** Notwithstanding the beginning of this 
scheme was very weak, yet in some of the 
departinents it rose above mediocrity, par- 
ticularly in drawing and engraving; but in 
moulding, modelling, and painting, they 
proved that ail temporary and private at- 
tempts must be abortive, for want of con- 
tinual support. Human life is too short for 
bringing to perfection those arts which re- 
quire permanent establishments to prevent 
their decline. This is particularly the case 
with Painters; to whose studies no limits 


can be set, but whose encouragement is of. 
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Gordon and Murray, Edinburgh, 
i78i. 
Kinnaird and Bell, auction. 
1768 William M‘Farlane, of M‘. 
Farlane. 
and Creech. 
1771 Lewis Legrand, Commissioner 
of the Customs. 
Philipe, Thomas, 1781], 
Ruddiman*, ‘Thomas and Walter, 
Edinburgh. 


all others the most precarious. However, 


it should be remembered, to the credit of | 


Robert Foulis, that he was the first pro- 
yector of a school of the liberal arts in the 
asland of Great Britain. Whatever may 
hereafter be construed of the motives which 
urged this patriotic institution, selfishness 
must be entirely banished out of the ques- 
tion ; unless the pleasure that arises from 
endeavouring to do good to one’s country be 
reckoned as such; and if the consciousness 
of acting with patriotic and benevolent 
meaning does not follow us to the other 
world, the establishment of a magnificent 
museum, for the advancement of true know- 
tedge, encourages this pleasing hope. 

** Robert was originally a barber; and 
Andrew taught French in the university of 
Glasgow ; but having a fine taste, ard turn- 
ing their thoughts to casting letter, they 
produced some works that will cause their 
uames to be recorded in the temple of fame, 
when their unsuccessful attempts at paint- 
ing and statuary will be totally forgotten. 

** Andrew Foulis died in 17743 and Ro- 
bert, in 1776, exhibited and sold at Christie's, 
in Pall-mall, the remainder of his paintings. 
The Catalogue forms three volumes, and the 
result of the sale was, that after all the con- 
comitant expences were defrayed, the ba- 
lance in his favour amounted to the enormous 
sum of FirTREN Srinuines!!! He died 
the same year on his return from London.” 
temoine’s History of Printing, 1797, p. 96. 

“Of these learned Brothers it may be 
sufficient to refer to the very ample and ex- 
cellent Life of Mr Thomas Ruddiman, by 
Mr George Chalmers, 1794.—Thomas Rud- 
diman, M. A. (who had been for almost 50 
rears Keeper of the Advocates’ Library at 
Edinburgh) died Jan. 19, 1757, in his 83d 
year; Ins widow, Oct 13, 1769.—Walier 
Ruddiman, his brother and partner as a 
Printer, died Aug. 23, 1770, at the age also 
of S3, being then the oldest Master Printer 
in Scotland.——Mr Chalmers gives a list of 
capital works from the Ruddiman press, 
srom 1694 to 1756. 


Pro gress of Sale Catalogues, t8c. in Scotland. 


Sibbald *, John, Edinburgh. 

Smellie +, William, Edinburgh. 

Spottiswood, James, Library of Pree 
fessor Moore, Glasgow. 

The stock of Robert and Andrew 


Foulis, and their copper-plates, 
Surling John, Edinburgh. 


Anecdotes of the close of the Life of 
Dr Jounson. 


(From the same. ) 


HIS is not the proper place for in- 
troducing any regular Memoir of 
Dr Johnson ; nor, after the elaborate 
volumes of Mr Boswell, is such a task 
necessary. My intimate acquaintance 
with that bright Luminary of Litera- 
ture did not commence till he was ad- 
vanced in years; but it happens to 
have fallen to my lot, (and I confess 
that I am proud of it,) to have been 
present at many interesting conversa- 
tions in the latest period of the lite of 
this illustrious pattern of true piety. 
In the progress of his “ Lives of 
the Poets,” I had the good fortune to 
conciliate his esteem, by several little 
services ; though, at the same time, I 
was perpetually goading him to tur- 
nish the press with copy. Many of 
his short notes during the progress 
that work are printed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Vol. LV. pp. 5—93 
and in one of his Letters to Mrs 
Thralg, he says, * I have finished the 
Life of Prior—and now a fig for Mr 
Nichols.” Our friendship, however, 
did not cease with the termination of 
those volumes ; and I hope I shall be 
excused the vanity of in 


these pages a few kind letters “< 
r 


* Proprietor of a Circulating Library. 
He died Aug. 8, 1803. . il 

+ Of whom some copious Memoirs have 
recently been published. See Gent. Mag 
1811, vol. LXXXI. Part ii. p. 544 a 

+ Mr Stirling was a Printer; and 
Jan. 19, 1807. . 
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Dr Johnson; and some parts of his 
interesting Conversation at a period 
when his accurate Biographer was ab- 
sent from London. 


1. SIR, Oct. 10, 1782, 


“ While I am at Brighthelmston, if 
you have any need of consulting me, 
Mr Strahan will do us the favour to 
transmit our papers under his frank, 
I have looked often into your ‘ Anec- 
dotes ;? and you will hardly thank a 
lover of literary history for telling you, 
that he has been informed and grati- 
fied. I wish you would add your own 
discoveries and intelligence to those 
of Dr Rawlinson, and undertake the 
Supplement to Wood. ‘Think on it. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


Sam. Jounson.”” 


2. DEAR Sir, Oct. 28, 1782. 


* What will the Booksellers give 
me for the new Edition [of the Lives 
of the Poets]? I know not what to 
ask. I would have 24 sects bound in 
plain calf, and figured with the num- 
ber of the volumes. For the rest, they 
may please themselves—I wish, Sir, 
you could obtain some fulber informa- 
tion of Jortin, Markland, and Thirliy. 
They were three Contemporaries of 
great wes in conse- 
quence of this request that I drew up 
the account of ‘Thirlby, in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1784, p. 260, 
(see vol. IV. p. 2645) which having 
been shewn to Dr Johnson in the state 
of a proof-sheet, he added to it nearly 
half of what is there printed. The 
Doctor’s MS. is now before me, and 
begins with ** What I can tell of 
Thirlby, I had from those who knew 
him ; I never saw him in my life.” — 
The communication concludes with 
** This is what I can remember.” I 
will take this opportunity also of add- 
ing, that on my shewing Dr Johnson 
Archdeacon Blackburne’s “ Remarks 
on the Life of Milton,”? which were 
published in Svo, 1780, he wrote on 


the margin of p. 14, “ In the business 
of Lauder I was deceived, partly by 
thinking the man too franiick to be 
fraudulent.”? * Of this quotation from 
the Literary] Magazine”? [a 
cal scale, supposed to have been John- 
son’s,] I was not the author. I fancy 
it was put in after I had quitted that 
work ; for I not only did not write it, 
but do not remember it.” 


Sir, Jan. 10, 1783. 


“ Tam much obliged by your kind 
communication of your account of 
Hinckley *. I knew Mr Carte as one 
of the prebendaries of Lichheid, and 
for some time Surrogate of ihe Chan- 
cellor, Now I will put you in a way 
of shewing me more kindness. I have 
been confined by illness a long ume 5 
and sickness and solitude make tedious 
evenings. Come sometimes and see, 
Sir, your humble servant, 


SAM. Jounson.” 


4, “© Fel. 4, 1784, Mr Johnson, 
having been for many [weeks] confi- 
ned, is very cheerless ; and wishes that 
Mr Nichols would now and then be- 
stow an hour upen him.” 


Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1784. 
5. Sir, 

* When you were here, you were 
pleased, Iam told. to think my absence 
an inconvenience. I should certainly 
have been very glad to give so skilful 
a Lover of Antiquities any informa- 
tion about my native place {, of which 
however, I know not much, and have 
reason to believe that not much is 
known. Though I have not given 

you 


* For the account of Hinckley, Dr John- 
son had contributed several hints towards 
the life of Anthony Blackwall, to whom, 
when very young, he had been sometime an 
usher at Market Bosworth-school. Black- 
wall died in April 1730, before Johnson was 
one-and-twenty. 

+ On his return to London, he gave me 
a larg Map of Lichfidd, with some correc 
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you any amusement, I have received 


vers coime- 
pany, I had tl ck to borrow Nir 
temporary history, a literary man 
4] must find some oi his wold friends. I 
‘i thought that 1 could now and then 
4 have told you some hints worth your 
f notice; and perhaps we may tc/k ae 


we shall be much 
{ tovetner. You must now be to me 
, and what dear 
He was taken 

! think he 


* 
4 
procressim recovery. Jam verv 
Weak, and verv seepiess; but live 
on, znd nope. Jam, Sir, Your most 
3 2nt, SAM. sOHNS 
fitter these invitations, mv Visits 


course more Trequenit 
COM Munic2tions were more 


Sic Seriousiv entertainec tne thnove tt 


tr Auanus ot en taik- 
Once, in 

rrucular, when I was rather wishing 
that he would tavour the world, and 


Lite of 


on tbe subject 


eratirv nis Sowereien, bY a 


emser,  Whicn fie ait 


d that he would 
readilv have done, had he been 


to obiain anv mew materials for the 

? purpose,) he added, “JT have been 
thinking again, Sir, of T/uanus: it 


which 
I should have 
trouble but that of dictation, which 


would be as lily 2S an 


laborious 


supposed it. 


woud not vethe 
vou have 


no 


write. —— He was 
; 
hy his warm friend 
the late Mr Alderman Cadell. to rub- 


{ amanuensis could 

lish a volume of Dewstional Exercises; 


earnestly 


but this, (though he listened to the 


nittn his own hand-writing. This 
7 ve carefully piaced in my copy of 
Shaw rdshiro—He afterwards wrow 
to Lich 1, Dec. 2, desiring that a plain 
“tor dae be placed over the bodies of 
his father, rmoether. and brother, who were 
ty St Michael’s Church: and honed 
“it might be done while he was yet alive.” 


Ped i 


the Life of Lr Foknson. 
proposal with much complacency, a 
a large sum of money was offered fox 
it by Mr Cadell,) he declined, from 
motives of the sincerest modesty.— 
Woen talking of aregular ecition ot 

own Woras, not long before his deat 
he saic, *- that he nad power, [ from. 
the buoksellers,] to print su 
tion, if his health 
no power to assign over any edition 
unless he could add notes, an 


it; but had 


80 alter 
them as to make them new Works; 


1 ? 


which his state of health forbade him 
to think of.”’ 

I had occasionally the pleasure 
introducing to him seme of my litera- 
rv friends, who were ambit ious of this 
hor A moriest these was the Hev. 
Samuel Badcock, well known tor 
eminent who soon atterwarcs 
thus neticed the visit: ** How much 
I am obliged to you for the f 
you did me, in introducing me to Lr 
Johnson! Zantum vidi 
But to have seen him, and to have 
received a testimony oi ir 


bOur, 
taients 


tavour 


respect irom 


aim, was enougn. I reco. cc Gis 
Conversation, never forge 


ne of his ex pressions. — Spe: aking of 
Dr Priestley, (whose writings 1 saw 
he estimated at a low raie,) he said, 
‘ You have proved him as ceficient in 
probity as he isin learning.’ —1 called 
him an * /ndex-scholar but he was 
not willing to allow him a claim even 
to that merit. He said, ‘that he oor- 
rowed from those who heel been bor- 
rowers themselves, and did not know 
that the mistakes he adopted had been 
answered by others’—I often 
of our short, but precious, visit to 
great man. I shali consider it as a 
kind of an era in my life." — The 
William Tooke, F.R. 5. (the compe 
nion of my boyish days, and the stea- 
dy friend thro’ a pilgrimage of sixty 
vears, whose fame 1s estaol: ‘shed by 
many valuable publications,) accoui 
panied me one day te Dr Johnson's; 
and highly delight ted they were with 
each other’s conv ersation—particular- 


ly afier Mr Dooke had mentiones 
tha 
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vhat, amidst the progress which Li- 
terature was making at St Peters- 
burgh, translations of “ The Ram- 
bier,” and of “ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries,” had been made into the 
Russian lan ? by the especial 
command of the Empress. —1 was 
present also when Mr Henderson the 
Tragedian was first introduced to Dr 
Johnson, who received him with great 
cordiality; and, having occasion to 
mention a certain Dramatic Writer, 
added, “ I never did the man an in- 
jury: but he would read his Tragedy 
tw me !”=-Speaking one day of a per- 
son for whom he had a real friend- 
ship, but in whom vanity was some- 
what predominant, he observed, that 
“ Kelly was so fond of displaying on 
his side-board the plate which he pos- 
sessed, that he added to it his spurs. 
For my part,” said he, “I never was 
master of a pair of spurs but once; 
and they are now at the bottom of the 
Ocean. By the carelessness of Bos- 
well’s servant, they were dropped from 
the end of the boat, on our return 
from the Isle of Sky.” 

At the beginning of the Winter of 
1753 the project was started of estab- 
lishing an evening club for his com- 
dort; which was accordingly begua 
early in the year 1784, at the Essex- 
Head, in Essex-street. To this club, 
founded, according to his own words, 
“in frequency and parsimony,” he 
gave a set of Rules, as Ben Jonson did 
his Leges Convivales at the Devil 
Tavern ; and prefixed this motto: 


* To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to 
drench 


* In mirth, which after no repenting draws.” 

MiILTos. 
The club consisted of a select number 
of his friends, who entered very hearti- 
ly into the scheme, for the pleasure of 
enjoying his conversation, and of con- 
tributing their quota to the general 
amusement. The names of the con- 
stant members at the time of Dr 
Johnson’s death were thus placed in 
the book, “ on the rota of indispen- 

August 1812. 


sable monthly attendance :”” Dr Jokn- 
son, * Dr Horsley, * Dr Brocklesby, 
Mr Joddreil, * Mr Cooke, * Mr Ry- 
land, * Mr Paradise, * Dr Burney, 
* Mr Hoole, * Mr Sastres, Mr Alien, 
Hon. Mr Barrington, Mr Barry, Mr 
Wyatt, *Mr Nichols, Mr Poore, 
* Mr Wyndham, * Mr Cruikshank, 
* Mr Seward, Mr Clarke, Mr Mur- 
phy, Mr Bowles, * Mr Metcalic, Mr 
Boswel]. The three last gentlemen 
had been introduced in the room cf 
Dr Scott, who was named, but never 
attended ; of Mr Iyers, who abdica- 
ted the club, Feb. 1, 1784; and of 
Mr Strahan, who followed bis exam- 
ple on the 26th of June. [Those 
whose names are thus * marked at- 
tended the Doctor’s funeral. The 
others, by some mistake, were not in- 
vited. } 


The following letter, which I re- 


ceived enly seven days before his 


death, is one of the last that he ever 


wrote: 


“ Dec. 6, 1784. The late learned 
Mr Swinton of Oxford, having one 
day remarked that one man, meaning, 
I suppose, no man but himself, could 
assign allthe parts of the Antient 
Universal History to their proper au- 
thors; at the request of Sir Kobert 
Chambers, or of myself, gave the ac- 
count which I now transmit to you 
in his own hand, being willing that 
of so great a work the History should 
be known, and that each writer should 
receive his due proportion of praise 
from posterity.—I recommend to you 
to preserve this scrap of literary intel- 
ligence in Mr Swinton’s own hand, 
or to deposit it in the Museum, that 
the veracity of this account may ne- 


ver be doubted. I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Sam. JoHxsox. 


Mr Swinton: The History of the 
Carthaginians, Numidians, Maurita- 
nians, Geetulians, Garamantes, Melano 
Gatulians, Nignta, Cyrenaica, Mar- 
marica, the Regie Syrtica, Jurks, 

Tartare, 
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Tartars, and Moguls, Indians, Chi- 
nese ; Dissertation on the Peopling of 
America, Dissertation on the Inde- 
pency of the Arabs.—The Cosmogo- 
ny, and a small part of the History 
immediately following, by Mr Sale.— 
Vo the Birth of Abraham, chiefly by 
Mr Sheivock.—History of the Jews, 
Gauls, and Spaniards; and Xeno- 
phon’s Retreat, by Mr Psalmanazar, 


“—History of the Persians, and of the 


Constanstinopolitan Empire, by Dr 
Campbell.— History of the Romans, 
by Mr Bower.” ‘The original of the 
above Letter, agreeably to Dr John- 
son’s desire, is deposited in the British 


Museum. It was aiso printed, at the’ 


time it was sent, by the Doctor’s ex- 
press desire, in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, vol. LIV. p. 892.—The date 
of it will shew, that, amidst the pangs 
of iliness, the love of truth, and an at- 
tachment to the interests of of Litera- 
ture, were still predominant. His 
Letter, I may add, appeared in pub- 
lic, not only by his permission, but by 
his express desire. And it may be 
matter of some exultation to Mr Ur- 
ban, whom Dr Johnson always ac- 
knowledged to have been one of his 
earliest patrons, that the Gentleman’s 
Magazine should have been by him 
selected as the repository of perhaps 
the last scrap he ever dictated for the 
press. 

On the following day, he said to 
me, “ I may possibly live, or rather 
breathe, three days, or perhaps three 
weeks ; but I find myself daily and 
gradually worse.” His farther con- 
Versation on the subject of Mr Cave 
and the Magazine, &c. is printed in 
vol. V. p. 15.—Before I quitted him, 
he asked whether any of the family of 
Faden, the printer, were living. Be- 
ing told that the Geographer near 
Charing Cross was Faden’s son, he 
said, after a short pause, “ I borrowed 
a guinea of his father near thirty years 
ago; be so good as to take this, and 
pay it for me.” 


Whilst confined by his last illness, 


it was his regular practice to have the 
Church-serviee read to him, by some 
attentive and friendly Divine ; and he 
occasionally requested me to join the 
small devotional assembly. ‘Lhe Rev. 
John Hoole performed this kind office 
in my presence for the last time, when, 
by his own desire, no more than the 
Litany was read; in which his re- 
sponses were in the deep and sonorous 
voice which Mr Boswell has occasion- 
ally noticed, and with the most pro- 
found devotion that can be imagined. 
His hearing not being quite perfect, 
he more than once interrupted Mr 
Hoole, with * Louder, my dear Sir, 
louder, 1 entreat you, or you pray in 
vain !"—-and when the service was 
ended, he, with great earnestness, 
turned round to the mother of Mr 
Hoole, who was present, saying, ‘| 
thank you, Madam, very heartily, for 
your kindness in joining me in this 
solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure 
you; and you will not feel the com- 
punction at last, which I now feel.’ 
So truly humble were the thoughts 
which this great and good man enter- 
tained of his own approaches to rell- 
gious perfection. —He said at another 
time, speaking of the little fear he had 
of undergoing a chiruiyical operation, 
‘ L would give one of these legs fora 
year more of life, 1 mean comfort- 
able life, not such as that which I now 
suffer ;*—-and lamented much his in- 
ability to read during his hours ot 
restlessness; ‘I used formerly,’ he 
added, * when sleepless in bed, 
hike a Turk.’ 
During the whole time of my int- 
macy with him, he rarely permitted 
me to depart without some sententious 
advice. At the latest of these affect 
ing interviews, 1 was gratified by his 
approbation of a Sonnet which I shew- 
ed him, addressed to Mr Urban, 
(printed in vol. LXV. p. ii.) and his 
words at parting were, ‘ Take care 
of your eternal salvation. Remember 
to observe the Sabbath. Let it never 
be a day of business, nor wholly a . 
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of dissipation.” He concluded his 
solemn with, Let my words 
have their due weight. They are 
the words of a dying man.”’—I never 
saw him more.—In the last five or 
six days of his life but few even of 
his most intimate friends were admit- 
ted. Every hour, that could be ab- 
stracted from his bodily pains arfd in- 
firmilies, was spent in prayer, and 
the warmest ejaculations ; and in that 
pious, praise-worthy, and exemplary 
manner, he closed a long life, begun, 
continued, and ended, in virtue. 

He expired, on the 13th of De- 
cember 1784, without a pang, in the 
75th year of his age, to the loss of 
his intimate associates and the world, 
whose unremitting friend he had ever 
been. And Ihad the mournful sa- 
tisfaction of joining the train of friends 
who paid the last tribute of gratitude 
and esteem at his grave in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 


View of the present Stale of Tunis. 


(From Macgill’s Travels. ) 
ior history of the Beys of Tunis, 


for a century anda half, is little 
else than a series of treasons and mas- 
sacres. ‘The present Bey is advanced 
in years, and bears that character for 
ready penetration, aptitude in artifice, 
and deficiency in liberal knowledge, 
Which may naturally be anticipated 
in the leader of an unprincipled and 
semi-barbarous community. By his 
activity he keeps down all intrigues 
and civil broils, while he makes his 
government respected by foreign 
states. He has judgment enough to 
pay his troops regularly, and a suffi- 
cient share of justice to decide equi- 
tably in cases in which he is not per- 
sonally interested. He permits his 
subject to have free access to him 
With their complaints; and he takes 
care to avoid the formation of aristo- 
cratic influence, by holding in his 


own hand, the reins of government, 
and employing scarcely any persons 
but renegadoes and slaves. Accords 
ing to Mr Macgill’s account, we 
question whether even a_kind-heart- 
ed philosopher would pronounce the 
Moorish character to be in a state of 
improvement. 

No great degree of discernment 
is necessary in studying the character 
of the Moors, ‘They are proud, ig- 
norant, cunning, full of deceit, ava- 
ricious, and ungrateful. In all their 
dealings, whether political or mer- 
cantile, the Moors will endeavour to 
over-reach you ; and if they have not 
a just idea of your national superiori- 
ty, they will not fail to remind you 
of your situation, and avail themselves 
of it. Even should they be convin- 
ced of your superiority, they will, ne- 
vertheless, need to be reminded of it, 
before they behave to you with pro- 
per respect. In dealing with these 
barbarians, it is a mistaken and fool- 
ish maxim ot European nations, to 
treat them with either friendship or 
delicacy ; they have no regard for 
either. ‘They look on all Christians 
with contempt or hatred ; and if they 
do not commit outrages on your per- 
son and property, their forbearance 
proceeds not from justice or humanity, 
but from fear or interest. The first 
moment that offers, in which they 
may, with impunity, plunder or de- 
fraud you, their hatred and thievish 
inclinations will, without delay, ap- 

‘ar. In order to be respected and 
kindly treated by any of the barba- 
resque powers, the red must be kept 
over their heads. No favour must be 
granted, but in lieu of something equi- 
valent, and not until it has been re- 

eatedly requested ; even then, it 
should only be granted with reluc- 
tance.—Revenge is one of the noble 
qualities of the Moors. A Moor long 
retains the remembrance of an inju- 
ry, and will exert all the cunning 
and deceit of his character, to ensnare 
Iris enemy, and satiate his revenge.— 
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Any good done to them by an infidel, 
they look upon as their right, confer- 
ring no obligation, and requiring no 
return. The most sordid ideas per- 
vade all ranks of the Moors. Among 
the lower classes, it is curious to ob- 
serve, than when called upon to pay 
their dues to the prince, they uniform- 
ly plead inability, and make use of 
every protestation to support their 
plea. ‘The tax-gatherer, accustomed 
to this kind of pretence, puts him 
who refuses immediately under the 
bastinado ; he then cries out, that he 
will pay, and generally before rising 
from the ground, draws forth his bag, 
and counts out the cash. A gentle- 
man who stood by, on an occasion of 
this kind, inquired of the man who 
had been under the bastinado, if it 
would not have been better to have 
paid at once? * What 2” cried he, 
** pay my taxes without being basti- 
nadoed! No! no !”— 

The Moors are extremely super- 
stitious ; and many of their actions 
are guided by omens or signs. In 
their religion, they are perhaps more 
rigorous than the Mahometars of any 
other country. Throughout every 
part of the country, are to be scen 
places of prayer, which are, in gene- 
ral, either the dwelling places of 
their saints, or their tombs, (called 
marabouts,) and, like the retreats of 
the Roman Catholic recluses, built 
upon the finest spots of the country. 
The saints who inhabit these places 
are the unfortunate part of the human 
species whom it has pleased the Al- 
mighty to deprive of the use of their 
senses. Many outrages are, with im- 
punity, committed by them, and as 
muy be easily supposed, many crafty 
people feign madness to enjoy this 
privilege. Great miracles are said to 
be wrought by these saints, and it 
would be esteemed impiety to doubt 
their supernatural powers.’ — 

* A strange belief takes place a- 
among the people of Barbary, that the 
country is to be taken by a people 
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clothed in red ; and they have an idea, 
that these people will be the English. 
—Previously to the marching of their 
armies, the astrologers of the country 
are employed to watch the rising of a 
particular star, Should it rise clear, 
they augur good, discharge their ar- 
tillery, and plant the standard round 
which their camp is to be formed ; 
but should the star rise obscured by 
clouds, or by a fog, they reckon the 
emen to be evil, and defer the plant- 
ing of the standard until another day. 
When the camp breaks up, which is _ 
formed near the Bey’s palace, where 
every thing is prepared for the march, 
a pair of black bulls are sacrificed as 
the commander passes,’— 

* The Moors of Tunis appear to be 
less jealous of their wives than the 
Turks are. In Turkey, the fair sex 
are guarded by eunuchs; in Tunis 
they have none, nor can the women 
be said to be guarded at all. The 
‘Tunisines have a curieus custom of 
fattening up their young ladies for 
marriage. A girl, after she is be- 
trothed, is cooped up in a small room. 
Shackles of silver and gold are put 
upon her ankles and wrists, as a piece 
of dress. The food used for this cus- 
tom, worthy of barbarians, is a seed 
called drough ; which is of an extra- 
ordinary fattening quality, and also 
famous for rendering the milk of nur- 
ses rich and abundant. With this 
seed, and their national dish cuscusu. 
the bride is literally crammed, and 
many actually die under the spoon. 

‘A plurality of wives is allowed 
in Barbary, as well as in all Maho- 
metant countries. A man here may 
possess four wives, and as many con- 
cubines as he can maintain, It sel- 
dom happens, however, that a Moor 
has more than two wives at the same 
time ; but the ceremony of divorcing 
them is so simple, that he may change 
as often as he finds it convenient. — 

‘ In Barbary, the fine arts are to- 
tally abandoned ; and like all other 
ignorant Mahometans, the 
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seck to destroy every vestige of an- 
cient grandeur which remains in their 
gountry. Every piece of fine marble 
which they find in any way wrought, 
is broken to pieces by them ; as they 
judge, from its great weight, that it 
may contain money.— Their music is 
of the most barbarous kind. The 
braying of an ass is sweeter than their 
softest note, whether vocal or instru- 
mental. 

The Bey’s troops are numerous, 
but have no title to be called any 
thing better than an armed rabble. 
An European force of one-tenth of 
their number would easily disperse 
them ; although, to kill or take them 
would be no easy matter, since they 
generally serve on horseback, and 
eontrive to get away with wonderful 
expedition. 

The army of the Bey which went 
against the Algerines in the Spring 
of 1807, consisted of upwards of fif- 
teen thousand cavalry, and ten thou- 
sand infantry, besides his Turks. 
They in the run-away, (for it never 
came to a battle,) in the month of 
March, seized with panic, abandoned 
the field, and fled in every direction, 
with such precipitation, that the Al- 
gerines, without the least trouble, 
took entire possession of their camp, 
baggage, and fifteen thousand camels 
Jaden with provisions and stores of 
every description. Many reached 
Tunis on horseback, without ever 
stopping or even daring to look be- 
hind them, imagining the enemy at 
their heels ; and several thousands, in 
_ their alarm, rode their animals with 
such speed that they fell down under 
them dead. The Bey with wonder- 
tul speed repaired his losses, and a- 
gain in July took the field with his 
army. On the 18th of that month, 
they were at a distance of only fif- 
teen miles from the army of the Dey 
of Algiers, The advanced guard was 
then sent forward for water, which 
they knew was to be found at a river 
about half-way between the two ar- 
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mies. In their way, they fell in with 
a party of the enemy, which fright- 
ened them to such a degree, that they 
retreated in the most disorderly man- 
ner to the camp. Here the whole 
army took the alarm, and in the great- 
est confusion began to tly. Indeed, 
the cavalry set off, and the infantry 
were preparing to follow: but a 
Greek slave, who had charge of the 
artillery, applied the match to one of 
the pieces, Fortunately, this shot 
killed the horse of one of the first as- 
sailants, and did some other trifling 
damage. ‘The Algerines, in their 
turn, became frightened, pulled up 
their horses, and receiving a discharge 
fronf the remaining three guns, which 
the Greek commanded, loaded with 
round and grape shot, wheeled round, 
and also took to flight. The Bey’s 
cavalry, who were yet at no great dis- 
tance, seeing this, recovered frem 
their fears, and returning te their duty, 
pursued the Algerines to their eamp. 

In the morning of the 14th, the 
two armies came in sight of each o- 
ther on the margin of the river before 
mentioned, but kept at a safe distance. 
—A kind of irregular fighting con- 
tinued from day-break till sun-set, 
without injury on either side ; and 
they appeared more inclined ‘to me- 
nace each other, than to come to close 
action.— 

Some of the Bey’s cavalry, how- 
ever, whom Soliman Kaiya had under 
his command, being seen on the moun- 
tains at sun-set, the Algerines, fear- 
ing that it was the intention of the 
Tunisines to surround them before 
the morning, again took alarm ; fled 
during the night with as great prect. 
pitation as the Bey’s troops had done 
in the Spring, and left behind them 
the whole of their stores, camp, and 
camels. The camels are said to have 
amounted to ten thousand. The Tu- 
nisines took also the whole of the Al- 
gerine artillery, consisting of twenty 
field-pieces, and four mortars. In 
these engagements, it will-not excite 
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wonder, that very few men were kil- 
Jed, taken prisoners, or even wound- 
ed. ‘The distance at which they 
fought rendered their warfare compa- 
ratively harmless.’ 

The number of camels lost in these 
bloodless encounters is remarkable : 
but these animals are in general use 
throughout the regency of Tunts, be- 
ing both casily maintained and capa- 
ble of carrying a great load. The 
climate of ‘Tunis is one of the finest in 
the world, and the soil 1s so rich as to 
render an abundant return with very 
little cultivation. Yet so wretched 
is the system of government, so disso- 
lute are the manners of the people, 
and so fatal are the ravages of famine 
and pestilence, that the population is 
generally supposed to be on the de- 
crease. The great danger to the crop 
throughout this country arises from 
lateness in the autumnal or rather the 
winter-rains 3 when they come on so 
early as Ootober, and continue more 
or less during the winter, every part 
of the country,—the corn, as well as 
ihe pasture-lands,—wears the aspect 
of freshness and abundance; but, if 
no rain falls till January, the soil is 
rendered arid and barren, the seed 
produces little, the olive becomes 
Shrivelled and withered, and the flocks 
verish from a want of provender. It 
is remarkable, that throughout a great 
part of the regency the water in the 
springs is cither salt or hot, and that 
the inhabitants experience no incon- 
venience from its use. The aque- 
ducts, which, during the prosperity of 
Carthage, brought fresh"water from a 
great distance in the interior, have 
long been in ruins.” ‘The habitants 
ot Tunis are supplied by rain water, 
collected in cisterns on the house-tops. 

‘ The city of Tunis is built at a 
distance of about six miles from the 
head of the gulf which bears its name ; 
and 1s separated from the sea by an 
extensive lake, which also receives its 
name from the city. It is surround- 


ed by a miverable wail of mud and 


stone, neither fitted for ornament nor 
for use. The buildings in the town are 
of stone, but of very mean architec. 
ture. In the whole city, there is not 
to be found one building worthy of 
description, ‘The streets are narrow, 
dirty, and unpaved ; the bazars, or. 
shops, are of the poorest appearance, 
and but indifferently stocked with 
merchandise. The inhabitants, who 
crowd these miserable alleys, present 
the picture of poverty and oppression. 
The port of Tunis is at the Go- 
Jetta, or entrance from the sea into 
the lake. As no river, nor even ri- 
vulet, runs into the lake of Tunis, 
the evaporation is supplied by a cur- 
rent at the Goletta from the sea— 
Vessels loading or unloading at Tunis, 
lie off in the roads, in between five 
and seven fathoms water,. with fine 
anchorage, and are served by large 
lighters, to transport their cargoes, 
‘These lighters, named sandals, draw- 
ing little water, even navigate in the 
lake, and bring their loads to its bor- 
ders below the city.x—Judging from 
other Turkish towns, ‘Tunis, | should 
suppose, cannot contain more than 
one hundred thousand inhabitants.— 
The regency of ‘Tunis abounds with 
rich materials for the philosopher and 
antiquarian ; but from the state of the 
country, and jealousy of the govern- 
ment, it is dangerous to travel in the 
interior. ‘The space between Tunis 
and Cape Carthage is strewed over 
with immense vestiges of antiquity. 
‘The remains of an extensive aque- 


duct, which supplied Carthage with 


water from the mountains of Zawan, 4 
circuitous distance of sixty miles, (the 
direct line being little more than 
balf that distance,) can still easily be 
traced from the mouth of the cistern, 
until lost among the mountains. The 
cisterns are still to be seen. ‘Those 
which received the water from the 
aqueduct are now become the habita- 
tions of those miserable Bedouins who 
remain in this part of the country —~ 


‘The whole of the ancient site of Car- 
thage 
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thage is occupied by subterrancous 
ruins. 

A short time ago, an edifice was 
discovered, consisting of several 
apartments, in a tolerably pertect 
state 3 the paintings still exist on the 
roof of one of the rooms, As no fine 
marble is to be found, it is presumed, 
that Carthage was built wholly of 
mortar and small stones; of which 
the vestiges bear strong evidence.’ 

Since the states bordering on the 
Mediterranean have fallen chietly in- 
to the hands of France and England, 
the warfare between Christian and 
Infidel is considerably relaxed, and 
the number of captives is much re- 
duced. ‘The kings of Sicily and 
Sardinia are now the only constant 
belligerents against the Moors ;—the 
latter, notwithstanding his misfor- 
tunes, has faithfully redeemed his 
miserable subjects in captivity: but 
the King of Sicily allows two thou- 
sands natives of his dominions to 
languish in hopeless confinement. 
Ina ransom, the Moors insist on hav- 
ing five of their countrymen for two 
Christians ; or, in money, cighty 
pounds sterling per head, whether 
man, woman, or child. The slaves 
in Tunis are either kept as servants 
in the houses of their masters, or put 
out to work at such trades as they 
have been accustomed to follow. 
Many of them, particularly the des- 
ponding Sicilian captives, have lately 
renesadocdg ‘The French make it a 
tule to procure the release of every 
native of the countries subject to their 
power. Above a century and a half 
have passed since the French, like the 
British, entered into treaties with the 
governmentof Tunis ; and the two par- 
ties, into which the Christians are dis- 
tinguished in that country, consist of 
the adherents tothe French and British 
interests. Of late years, the French 
influence appears to have been on the 
decline; and the English, especially 
since Bonaparte has declared war a- 
§ainst commerce, has risen in propor- 


tion. It might, however, in Mr Mac- 
gill’s opinion, rise much higher, were 
we to display our strength on the coast 
of Barbary, and give to its perfidious 
inhabitants a lesson of the extent 
of our chastising power. Instead of 
Consuls, we ought, he says, to have 
Envoys; men deriving dignity from 
their othctal situation, and prohibited 
from entering into mercantile engages 
ments, 

In the state of ‘Funts,’ observes 
our traveller, * several instances have 
occurred where either the speculative 
consul, or his country, have been sa- 
crificed to the peculations of the 
prince and his minister. But besides 
the risk of embroiling himself with 
the prince of the country, and his 
subjects, which, in however trifling a 
degree, always tends to lessen the 
consul’s influence, and their respect 
for him: his engaging in commerce 
has also a ruinous efiect on every per- 
son under his -protection.—In ‘Tunis, 
most of the consuls are permitted to 
trade, perhaps all, except the French. 
The British government, of all others, 
pays the least attention tothe interest 
of their country in the choice of their 
consuls. Few, very few of our con- 
suls, are adapted to the places which 
they hold. In choosing her consuls, 
France gives Great Britain a lesson. 
She generally chooses them from a- 
mong men of abilities; but political 
interest too often governs our choice. 
Consulates are given by us as sine- 
cures ; and itis considered as of little 
consequence, whether or not the per- 
son appointed knows the duties of the 
situation to which he is destined. 
Another great error of the British 
government may be found in the pay 
of their consuls. In many plates, 
the salary attached to the consulate is 
hardly suificient w keep the consul 
alive; much less to enable him to 
support with any degree of respecta- 
bility the character he holds. A re- 
gular equivalent salary ought to be 
attached to every consulate. A board 
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inted to inspect the conduct of 
aaenniie, and to correspond with 
them on subjects interesting to the 
country, would be of infinite service. 
That board ought to have the power 
of recommending to his Majesty the 
— who should be consuls, and 
made in some measure responsible 
for their conduct. In the mercan- 
tale world, they would Snd many men 
fit to fill those places with honour and 
advantage.—It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that at Tunis we find exceptions 
to all the foregoing reasonings. The 
British consul seems to have been 
chosen with judgment, andthe French 
consul to eo been appointed by 
le who had no knowledge of 

‘ The commerce of the states of 
Barbary has been hitherto very little 
known to British merchants. France 
has, at all times, paid great attention 
to the eultivation of it; and has found, 
by this means, a fertile supply of va- 
luable produce, both for her own use 
and for that of her neighbours, and at 
the same time a lucrative, and not 


_ Inconsiderable market, for many of 


her own works of industry and art. 
Until of late, the French considered 
the coast of Barbary as their own.— 
The trade of Tunis is the most re- 
spectable of any on the coast of Bar- 
bary ; though, like that of the other 
powers, it was, not many years since, 
much more respectable than at the 
present moment. It was not uncom- 
mon, to see hundreds of ships lying 
in the roads of Tunis, and at the Go- 
Jetta ; also great numbers at all her 
out-ports, loading the rich uctions 
of her soil, to satisfy it of 
Spain, Italy, and France. It is rare 
to see now more than half-a-dozen 
vessels at Tunis, and more than one 
at a time at any of the out-ports, and 
these are of a very small burthen. The 
reasons for this decline of commerce 
in the state of Tunis, are many. 
The famine, which did so much mis- 
chief in the regency of Tunis, (1805,) 
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induced the te prohibit the ex. 
portation of grain from hisstate ; and 


as plenty was not for some seasons re- 
stored, he has not as yet deemed it 
prudent to remove his prohibition, 
The war, which has forsuch a length 
of time unhinged the commercial sys- 
tem of Europe, has undoubtedly had 
a great effect on the commerce.of the 
states of Barbary. The northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, offered 
a ready market for all their staple 
productions ; and, from their vicinity, 
gave a prompt return to all their 
wants, The war between Tunis and 
Algiers has certainly had a more 
ruinous effect on these states than that 
which has devastated Europe. The 
commerce carried on between those 
two states was not inconsiderable ; 
now they have not the smallest com- 
munication with each other. The 
Bey, from an ill-directed desire of 
gain,. has not only become a merchant 
himself, but also permits the whole of 
his ministers, and the people of his 
court, to follow his example. The 
produce, or manufacture, which the 
subject brought to market, he could 
formerly dispose of to the highest bid- 
der ; now it is laid hold meee ra- 
ity of these princely and éiploma- 
if paid for, which 
is not always the case, it is paid at 
the price they choose to give, and at 
which the cultivator or manufacturer 
cannot afford to sell, The mischie- 
vous effect of this, both on trade and 
manufactures, must obviously be very 
great.’ 

‘ Like every ignorant prince, who 
neither knows his own real interest, 
nor studies that of his people, the Bey 
of Tunis not only 
rages monopolies in 
present, many of the principal articles 
produced in the country are oer 
out to the highest and 
not be at all surprising, if even 
and oil, which are yet free, should be : 

i of in the same manner. The 


principal of these “‘appalts” (as they 
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are called) on the articles of export, is 
called the “ gzornati,” and is in the 
hands of a company of Jews. This 


apjalto is upon hides, wool, wax, and 


tobacco. ‘This company pays the 
Bey for the monopoly of the present 
year, two hundred thousand piasters ; 
at other times, they have paid to the 
extentof three hundred thousand. The 
next apipalto, or farm, is the monopoly 
of the necessaries of life, and is jaid 
upon beef, bread, vegetables, fruits,&c. 
From this the Bey draws a still great- 
er profit. He receives this year no 
less than three hundred thousand pias- 
ters, which, of course, must fall on all 
classes of his subjects. ‘Ihe customs 
throughout the state are also farmed. 
This year they have been sold for two 
hundred and forty thousand piasters.’ 
The wheat of ‘Tunis is of a very su- 
pecior quality, and formerly constitu- 
ted a principal branch ef the export- 
trade. Fine oil, wool, and hides, are 
also great articles of export; as are 
likewise, though in a smaller degree, 
es-wax, soap, madder-roots, and co- 
ral, ‘Lhe imports consist of cloths 
both woollen and linen, of muslins, 
serges, druggets, sugar, coffee, tin, 
lead, and iron: but the quantities of 
these, and some other imported arti- 
cles, are so small as to afford a strik- 
ing proof of the poverty of a country 
in which the prevalence of indolent 
habits prevents an adequate improve- 
ment of the bounty of nature. The 
trade on the part of British merchants 
is carried on from Malta. ‘The in- 
terior tratic is conducted by caravans, 
which bring chiefly gold dust and ne- 
gro-slaves. It is of inconsiderable 
amount; and as to manufactures in 
Yunis, we can name only three of any 
consequence, viz. woollen stuffs, Mo- 
rocco-leather, and the skull-caps, made 
of wool, which are worn almost uni- 
versally by those persons who shave 
their heads and put on the oriental 
dress. The last is a business of no 
small importance, and rival manufac- 
tures have started at Marseilles and 
August 1812. 


8) 


Leghorn ; successfully, it is said, as to 
cheapness, but not so in point of qua- 
lity 5 the caps of ‘Tunis continuing to 
bear the palm, and to have the ap- 
pearance of rich velvet. 
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(From Semple’s Travels in South America.) 


de Leon de Caracas, 
the capital of the whole Captain 
Generalship of Caracas, is situated in 
long. 66° 46’ west, and lat. 10° SO’ 
north, at an elevation of nearly 2000 
feet above the level of the sea. The 
valley towards the head of which it is 
placed extends nearly east and west 
more than twenty miles, and varies in 
breadth from four to six or seven. It 
narrows towards the west, where it is 
almost entirely shut in by hills, which 
along the south side of the valley rise 
by gradations above each other.— 
‘Those on the north side, on the con- 
trary, form one bold and continued 
range, separating the valley from the 
coast, and rising at one point, called 
the Peak of La Silla, or the Saddle, 
to a height of more than eight thou- 
sand four hundred English feet above 
the level of the sea. It is close at 
the foot of this northern side that the 
town is placed. ‘The ground on which 
it stands slopes regularly down to the 
Guayra, a small river which bounds 
it on the south, and with which three 
other streams afterwards unite and run 
through the whole vailey, in one 
channel. Although called a river, it 
would, in North America, be con- 
sidered as no more than a brook, be- 
ing every where fordable near the 
town, except after heavy rains, when 
it runs with great rapidity, but sub- 
sides almost as suddenly as it rises.— 
Of the three streams which join the 
Guayra, the Catucho is the most usep 
ful to the inhabitants, as from it they 
derive the principal supply of water 
for the public fountains, of which 

there 
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there are several; as also for private 
houses, many of which are furnished 
with pipes and reservoirs. Besides 
its inclination to the south, the ground 
slopes also to the east, and is conse- 
quently, upon the whole, extremely 
well calculated for contributing to the 
health and convenience of a large 
town, After a heavy shower of rain, 
every street pours a muddy torrent 
into the Guayra, or the Anauco; but 
in a few minutes all is again dry, and 
we find the whole town suddenly ren- 
dered cleaner than could.be effected 
by the utmost labour in any other not 
similarly situated. 

‘The streets are in general about a 
hundred yards apart, and as they in- 
tersect each other at right angles, the 
whole town is by this means divided 
into square portions, called Quadras. 
When one of these is left unoccupied 
by houses, there remains of course a 
Plaza, or open square, occupying the 
same space asthe Quadra. “Vhiscon- 
struction is abundantly simple, and is 
pethaps the best that can be adopted 
for a large town, where the nature of 
the ground admiis of it. It is upon 
a similar plan that Philadelphia is 
built; but the want of open squares 
renders that otherwise beattiful city 
somewhat too dull and uniform, 

There are several squares in Cara- 
cas; but none of them worthy of no- 
tice, except the Plaza Mayor, or great 
square, where the market for fruits, 
vegetables, fish, and other smaller 
articles, 1s held. The east side is 
principally occupied by the cathe- 
dral, the south by the college, and the 
west by the public prison. Within 
these is, as it were, another square, 
formed principally by ranges of low 
shops, which, however convenient in 
a commercial point of view, entirely 
disfigure the whole. The principal 
fountain discharges itself in the mid- 
dle of the north side. In this square 
may be seen the fruits which we have 
been accustomed to consider as pecu- 
har to very different climates, all 
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brought from the distance of a few 
leagues. ‘The banana, the pine apple, 
and the sapadillo, are mingled with 
the apple, the pear, and the chesnut. 
The potatoe and the plantain, fresh 
provisions, which seem to belong to 
the temperate zones, and those kinds 
of fish which are peculiar to tropical 
seas, are here offered for sale on the 
same spot. It has becn observed of 
the United States of North America, 
that, in the different states of society, 
they present, in the succession of space, 
what seems to belong only to differ- 
ent periods of time. Here, on the 
contrary, it may be observed, that, in 
ascending from the shore of the ocean 
to these elevated and temperate re- 
gions, we experience in a short lapse 
of time what seems to belong only to 
long intervals of space ; and pass in a 
few hours from the torrid to the finest 
climates of the temperate zone. 

Vhe Cathedral of Caracas is heavily 
buiit, and the interior construction is 
badly planned; as, during the cele- 
bration of mass, a great proportion of 
thenumber of people which the church 
is capable of holding cannot sec the 
priest ; a most essential point where 
the ceremony constitutes so essentia! 
a part of the devotion. The length 
of the cathedral is about ninety yards, 
by twenty-seven in breadth. It 1s 
supported by twenty-four pillars, with- 
out beauty or proportion ; but its brick 
steeple contains the only public clock 
in the town, and may thus compensate 
by its utility for what it wants in ele- 
vance. 

Next, in point of importance, and 
superior in the richness of its orna- 
ments, is the parochial church of Alta 
Gracia, which was built chieily at the 
expence of people of colour, and to 
which they seem to have contributed 
through emulation. It is by far the 
most splendid church in Caracas, an 
docs some honour to the zeal of the 
contributors, if not to the taste of the 
architects, or of those who had the 
direction of its ornamenting. The 
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‘he church of La Candelaria gives 
name to the quarter of the town in 
which it stands, and was built by the 
settlers from the Canaries, called here 
Isienos, or islanders. Besides these, 
there are two other parish churches, 
St Rosalia and St Paul, three mona- 
steries for friars, two nunneries, and 
three hospitals, of which one is for 
lepers alone. 

The population of Caracas is up- 
wards of forty thousand, of which 
zbout one third are whites. Among 
the remainder are a very few Indians ; 
but the mixture of Indian blood 1s 
general. Almost all the handicrafts 
are carried on by freed-men of colour, 
who are in general ingenious, but in- 
dolent and indifferent to the highest 
degree. ‘They promise, without the 
smallest intention of performing, and 
appear perfectly unmoved when re- 
proached with their falsehood. But 
indifierence on this score is not pecu- 
liar to this class alone. 

The College is the only public in- 
stitution for education 3 and hither all 
the youth of Caracas of the better 
classes are sent for that purpose. ‘Ihe 
routine of education is such, as it may 
be supposed to have been in Spain 
two hundred years ago: a few com- 


anon ‘Latin authors, catechisms, and 


the Lives of Saints, being the chief 
Studies. A free mode of thinking is, 
however, rapidly spreading among the 
young men, and may hereafter pro- 
duce the most important effects. 

the barracks, which stand above 
the town to the north-west, are large 
and commodious. ‘They are of a 
square form, capable of holding two 
thousand men with ease; and, trom 
their situation, micht completely com- 
mand the town, wi re thev not over- 
looked by neighbouring heights. The 
view from them is extensive, over a 
Rreat part of the walley, and a delight- 
ful promenade might be formed in 
front of them, with verv little trouble 
and expenc 
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General View of the Agriculture, State 
of Property and Improvements in 
the county of Dunfries. Drawn up 
under the dircction of the Board of 
Agriculture, and at the request f the 
Landholders ef that county, By 
Dr Singer. 1 vol. Svo. 18s. 
Edinburgh. Ballantyne. 


D UMFRIES seemsentitled totake 
the lead among the southern and 
border counties of Scotland. Its chief 
town is the largest, and forms a species 
of metropolis for that part of the King - 
dom; and the range of wild moun- 
tains, which here extend nearly across 
the island, is broken im this county, 
by fertile and arable vallies. From 
this last circumstance Dumfries-shire 
exhibits agricultural practice m as 
great a variety perhaps as any other 
district of Great Britain. One part 
produces grain, and is in a state of 
hich cultivation; another aflords 
meadow pastures, while extensive 
mountainous tracts yield only a scanty 
herbage to Hocks of sheep. For this 
reason the agricultural survey of this 
county isa task of considerable dif- 
ficulty andimportance ; and Dr Singer, 
who is already known to the world by 
some useful essays on this art, was 
probably very well qualified for its 
performance. 

Dumfries-shire is bounded on the 
south by the Solway firth, along which 
there extends a level and populous 
district. From thence it stretches 
northward in the form of an irregu- 
lar ellipse, to the borders of the coun- 
ties of Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, 
Lanark, Ayr, and Kirkcudbright, 
which it successively touches. It 1s 
almost entirely mountainous, except 
the tlat country on the coast of the 
Solway, and the valleys formed by 
three rivers, which give name to the 
ancient and natural divisions of the 
county: Nethidale, Annendale, and 
Eskdale. ‘The land upon the sea 
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coast is arable, that upon the rivers 
able and pasture mixed, the rest of 
the county altogether pasture. 

The climate of Dumfries-shire pos- 
sesses considerable advantages over 
that of the neighbouring counties. 
The chains of mountains which form 
round it a species of semicirele, shel- 
ter it from the winds of the cast and 
north; and a large proportion of the 
lands havea southern exposure. Often, 
accordingly, when the mountain pas- 
tures of Lanark and Selkirk are 
buried in snow, those of Dumfries are 
affording a plentiral nourishment. to 
the tlocks. The climate is wet, In- 
deed, like that of all the counties 
which lie upon the Atlantic ; but Dr 
Singer observes, in compe neatiaasihat 
the rains are alwavs accompanied with 
mild winds from the west, instead of 
those damps and hoar frosts from the 
east, to which the counties on the 
Gorman ocean are continually lable. 

OF the forty-two parishes into 
which this county is divided, it is com- 
puted, that seven are mariitine and 
level, eighteen midland, or consisting 
of the vallies formed by the three great 
riverswhich pe rforate it: 
*eeven Mountamous, 


and twenty. 
Upon this calcu- 
lation, eighty-six square mies will 
belong to the first description ; three 
hundred and twenty-two to the se- 
cond, and nearly six hundred to the 
third. The whole population, in 1755, 
according to the returns made to Dr 
Webster, amounted to 49,788 3 in 
1SO1, it had risen to 54,597 5 and, in 
to 62,788. Of this last num- 
ber 19,071 are caleulated to inhabit 
the maritime district; 24,071 the 
midland ; and 19,641 the mountain- 
ous district. 

In the lower parts of the county, 
the sotl is light, and tolerably produc- 
tive, and the pper parts, w dry, 
afford good pasture but in some parts, 
and particularly in Eskdale, the sub- 
soil being re tentive of w ater, the sol 
above becomes cold, and the herbage 
cvarse, Gravel or sand js very pres 


valent, and forms a constituent part 
of most of the cultivated land: ; the 
of /oam are pretty considerable, 
and of great value. On the other 
hand, there are very extensive muir's, 
whic h can with difficulty admit of anv 
improveme nt. DrSinger is, however, 
of opinion, that where the subsoil 
dry, these may be rendered produc- 
live, and even be grax converted 
into loam. ‘There is a considerable 
quantity of alluvial soil, left by the 
rivers whieh have changed their beds, 
Its fertility depends upon the quality 
of the substances which those streams 
carried along with them. Near the 
heads of rivers, where the water has 
passed only over rock and.mountain, 
the deposition is poor ; but it becomes 
richer in waters that have passed thro’ 
a level and fertile country. ‘There 
are large fields of peat moss every 
where spread throughout the county. 
A substance called. s/eech is also 
posited in considerable quantity by 
the waters of the Solway. It pos- 
sesses considerable fertility, and is 
found very useful for laying upon 
peat moss, 

Dumfries-shire is not much distin- 
guished for its mincral productions. 
Coal, that most useful and general 
product of Scotland, is not found, un 
less towards its extremities, 
quhar and Canobie. ‘Tie maritime 
districts therefore are supplied from 
E ngiand, while the neighbourho od of 
Motiat is obiiged to draw it from 


Lanarkshire by a carriage of thirty. 


miles, which raises the price to Is. 6d. 
per ewt. Several trials have been 


made ia different parts of the countyy. 


and thin seams have becn discovered, 
but none which could repay the eX- 
pence of working. The reporter 13 
inclined to think, that if these trials 
had been conducted with greater vi- 
gour and perseverance, they might 
have been attended with success. 
‘Che most valuable part of the 
mineral substances of this county are 


the lead mines, situated near — 
lias 
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hills and Wanlockhead, in the south- 
west part of the county, w here it 
borders with Lanark. district, 

which is said to be the highest ‘dim. 
bited land in Britain, ts uncommonly 
bleak and barren, but is enriched by 
its subterraneous stores. “The mines 
ot Leadhills belonging to the Earl of 
Hopetoun, vield a rent of £.7000 a 
vear 3 those of Wanlockhead, which 
formed part of the Queensberry estate, 

vield one of £.5000. ‘Phe value je 
the total produce in L809 ts estimated 
at £80,000, At Wanlockhead about 
300 workinen are employed, and of 
course a larger number at Leadhills, 


Some of the agents who were men of 


intelligence, have townded small ie 
braries, which are made accessible to 
the workmen at a moderate price, 
The good effects of this species of in- 
struction are said to be conspicuous 
in their orderly and respectable be- 
haviour. 

ln this quarter, too, there have an- 
ciently been found some traces, not 
wholly inconsiderable, of the precious 
metals. Gold is said to have been 
collected in the reien of James VI. to 
the value of & 100,000, and some dust 
is still found in the rivers. Silver is 
extracted from the lead at Wanlock- 
head, but in the 
from six to twelve ounces in the ton. 
At Glendinning, the proj riyv of Sir 
William Pulteney, a mine of antimo- 
NY was discovered in ]7G60, though 
not worked till 17983 from which 
time to 1798 it produced 100 tons of 
the reeulus of that metal, which sold 
tor L.814 per ton, or £.8, £60 sterling. 
This mine lunes ver Is no longer ope ne 

In regard to auricultural practice, 
altho? Dumfriesshire has partaken 
largely of the great improvement 
Which has distinguished wis present 
age, it has not ‘mando quite so much 
provre Ss as some of the eastern coun- 
ties, Certain remains of the old sv-- 
tem are still discernible. ‘The cr: a 
pany r of oats atter oats is not yet a 
loge ‘ther extinct. Dz Singer 


proportion: only or 


lates the average rent of the arable 
lands at 25s. per acre; that of the 
lowland pasture at 15s, and that of 
the mountain pasture at 5s. is 
considerably inferior to these of some 
other counties, though this may be 
in a great measure owing to the 
less productive nature ot the lands. 
‘The rents, however, are supposed to 
have doubled within the last ten years. 
In 1795, they were estimated at 
£.109,7003 in 1808, by returns made 
to the tax ofhce, they appeared to a- 
mount to £.219,000, It is worthy of 
notice, that, in 1686, a computation 
made by order of Oliver Cromwell 
made their amountonly 238,05 1] merks 
Scots, or €.15,225.. 18s... 4d. Sterling. 
In districts which are only making 
progress towards Improvement, it be- 
comes necessary that the proprictors 
should take a more active part than 
elsewhere, in affording ‘both aid and 
example. Their conduct in this coun- 
v, by Dr Singers’s statement, appears 
to be exccedingly meritorious. He 
has given some ‘details respecting the 
management of paruiculs r estates, 
which may be both mteresting nll 
instructive to the public im gene eral. 


‘The late Duke of Queensberry 
possessed the largest estate in the 
county, and the most valuable, a- 
mounting to above 150,000 acres, 
and contained in many different pa- 
rishes, but lying mostly in the upper 
part of Nithsdale, and all under strict 
entail. A large portion of this prince- 
ly estate is very low rented in conse- 
quence of that entail, and of the gras- 
cums or entries which were taken for 
leases, and for their annual renewal. 
His Grace had preferred this mode of 
leiting lands beture that which eb- 
tains over most of the rest of the 
where grassuMs ate not in use, 
and where the rents are advanced con- 
siderably at every new set. Most of the 
tcnants on this estate hold their farms 
on so easy terms as to amass money : 
but all permanent and substantial im- 
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provements were naturally retarded, 
in consequence of the mode of lease 
by which they heldthem. The Duke 
did not build, nor enclose 5 nor has 
he protected his fine woods after cut- 
ting them down. Had the Duke al- 
lowed his commissioner, Crawford 
‘Tait, Esquire, to manage that great 
estate according to his own judgment, 
it would have been as well for the 
tenants, and better a great deal for 
both heirs and executors *. 

* Next, in point of extent, is the 
Duke of Buccicuch’s ancient estate in 
Lskdale, comprehending most of that 
extensive pastoral district. Th rents 
were low till the present year; but im- 
portant and expensive improvements 
were executed at the charge of the te- 
wants chietly 3 and these were so judi- 
ciously arranged by lis Grace and his 
wien of business, that no estate within 
ihe county seems to be, generally, in 
beticr management. ‘The leases are 
short, most ot this esiate being insheep- 


walks; and such is now the character of 
these farms, that it is m the power ot 


the Duke, at any time of letting, to 


Taise the rents almost at pleasure, But. 


iis Grece did not open a market for 
them; he las only added to the rents 
irom time to time, accordiny as he 
judged they ought to afford. ‘The 
tenants wished tor nothing more than 
io sce the rents and additions fixed 
by the Duke ; and there is no insiance 
ef any of them objecting to or rcfu- 
‘ing hisestimate. are generally 
weil. informed men, liberally lodge ed, 
possessed of good stocks and credit, 
iiving comfortably, and very oma 
attached to their noble landlord. 
* The Ear] of Hopetoun hasa large 
and valuable estate, lying mostly in 
the upper part of Annandale. No 


* This noble inheritance has divided into 
two parts by the death of the late Duke; 
one part devolving on his Grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch, now Duke of Queensberry al- 
so; and the other part falling to the most 
Honourable. the Marquis of Queens! ITY, 
formerly Sir Charles Dougias, of Halberd. 


grassums or entries are taken on this 
estate but his Managers 
It right to advertise of. 
fers when the leases expire. Of 
course, most of the farms let at eo. 
siderably advanced rents. Moderate 
sums are allowed for buildings; and 
these are generally accommodated to 
the rents and to the views of the te- 
nants. His Lordship also allows mo- 
ney for inclosures, the tenants paying 
Gj per cent., and being taken bound 
to uphold. A considerable extent of 
sheep walk has been let in this way ; 
and a great deal of arable lands will 
scon be in the market. ‘The new 
leases on this estate are drawn with 
a view to prevent way-going tenants 
from injuring their farms ; an cbject 
not only legitimate on the part of the 
lord of the sotl, but necessary, too 
often, in consequence of the scour 
ging practices of ‘the tenants, and sel- 
dom to be condemned, if sensibly 
draw ny and not too restrictive on the 
sagacious farmer, nor too precise as 
to the mode of cropping, Whicdi must 
sometime depend on things not cary 
tu provide ior in drawing up leases, 
because not capable of being fore- 
seen. 

The of Mansfield’s property 
is lower situated in the same district 
of Annandale. His Lordship has been 
at pains to arrange his feaniat, and to 
let them in a systematic way, by the 
aid and advice of gentlemen of =i 
tific as well as practical eminence 10 
aericulture. All new arrangcments 
have to combat new dithcullies 5 yet 
this mode of layi ing outan estate Ou: 
to be liable to few objections. a 
seems to combine more knowledge 
than most great landholders can pet 
sonally acquire, with more attentorl 
than, in general, they give to a © at 
ter arch lies at the foundation of 
their prosperity, and of the fuiure im- 
terests of their families and tenant. 

Sir Char'es Douglas, now Marquis 
of Queensberry, had the merit of 


having sought out and accommodat d 
several 
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several eminent farmers on his estate. 
"Their farms are in this county consi- 
dered large, embracing from five to 
six hundred acres, mostly arable ; and 
they have suitable houses and tences, 
and Jeases at such a rent as to encou- 
rage improvements. He has also en- 
deavoured to lead his old tenants into 
the practice of superior managers.— 
A new and very neat and pleasantly 
situated inland village has been erect- 
ing under his Lordship’s eve, on his 
property at Cummerirees; and at 
Glen Stuart, in a retired and shelter- 
ed spot, he has planned and executed 
a summer residence of an elysian cha- 
racter in point of neatness and rural 
cleganee. His lime quarry (the fi- 
nest in the county) would also have 
been the most productive if it had not 
been let in lease, without a sufficient 
obligatory clause on the tenant for 
completely clearing it of water.— 
Marle is also used by soine of his im- 
proving tenants, one of them * hav- 
ing, in five years, laid on sixteen 
thousand cart loads of shell marle on 
his farm, Considerable plantations 
have been executed on this estate, in 
addition to the old weod ; and, as it 
is favourably situated near the Sol- 
way Firth, the proprictor is liberal in 
support of every thing that tends to 
open up the communications, and to 
improve the agriculture of the dis- 
trict, and ef the county at large +. 

* Sir Alexander Jardine appears to 
bestow most of his time and attention 
On the accommodation of his tenants, 
and the silent, yet steady, improve- 
ment of his compact estate, which lies 
nearly in the middle of the county, 


* Mr Thomson. 
+ The succession of the Duke nf Bue- 
cleuch and of the Marquis to the old and 


and comprehends a most improveable 
tract of lands on both sides of the ri- 
ver Annan. 

‘Mr Marray, of Murraythwaite, 
vice licutenant, has afforded an ex- 
ample of the most Itberal and success- 
iul attention to all matters of public 
interest, affecting cither the county or 
the nation ; while, at the same time, 
by looking to the concerns ot his es- 
tate, it has not only been improved, 
but embellished also. ‘This gentle- 
man has enjoved the double satisfae- 
tion of planting trees, and living to 
see them well-grown and fit for use, 
In him those habits of active intelli- 
gence and useful example, which are 
beneficial to the country, have been 
favourable also to health. Mr Mur- 
ray is either the patron or the sup- 
porter of every public measure that he 
considers proper and useful, whether 
it belongs to the landed or to the 
commercial interests of the country, 
to its improvement or defence 5 and 
though he now enjoys the most re- 
spectable aid and support from his 
nephew, Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, 
his personal efforts continue without 
interruption to promote the public in- 
terest, at a venerable and respected 
age. 

To Major-Gen. Dirom, of Mount 
Annan, the obligations of the county 
are well known, for his well-digested 
account of its mineralogical structure, 
and for the personal efforts that he 
has made for extending discoveries in 
that line, and for promoting and fact- 
litating the communications of the 
ceveral districts. Those habits of close 
and regular thought, and of distinct 
arrangement, by which the General 
was enabled to promote the military 
interests of the kingdom, both abroad 
and at home, and in the exercise of 
which he has presided over the de- 


Vast estate of Queensberry is an event that 
Promises much advantage to this county.— 
The Marquis has already been actively em- 
ployed in arranging very liberal plans of im- 
provement, for the benefit of his estete and 
of the county at large; and the Duke will 
no doubt support him in them. 


partment of quarter-master-general 
m Edinburgh, have been carried in- 
to his own estate, and have contribu- 
ted very much to its improvement. 
Every thing on it has the appearance 
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of well-considered arrangement, The 
old woods and young planiations, roads, 
walks, and fences, are in the best or- 
dor. Quarries of excellent sand-stone 
have, atter many trials, and much 
opposition, even trom those emplov- 
ed, been opened by him, and are now 
affording fue materials for building 
and good brick earth has been disco- 
vered, and is worked partly for his 
own use, and partly tor sale. Un- 
sightly spots, overgrown with brush- 
wood, have been cleared, and con- 
vericd into fiexin meadows, water to 
float them occasionally being intro- 
duced. A corn-mill has been erect- 
ed on the one side, and a large build- 
ing for the carding and manufacture 
of wool on the other stde of the river 
Annan, which flows through this es- 
tate for about three miles. A lime- 
quarry has been opened and worked 
at Brownmuir; and marle has been 
found, with some veins of iron-stone, 
and small portions of manganese.— 
The pleasant and well-digested plan 
of his inland village has already made 
great progress at Bridekirk; while 
the muir lands around it, which were 
barren and of no value, are improving 
rapidivy, and becoming of great value 
to the proprietor and the villagers. 
‘Myr Millar, of Dalswinton, in the 
course of twenty-five years, has rea- 
liscd a plan which, to many landhold- 
ers, even to those of great understand- 
ing and spirit, has been merely uto- 
pra. He has gone over a large es- 
tate, (said to contain above 5000 
acresy) and has improved the whole 
of it, with the exception of a portion 
which is now under process, and pro- 
nilses to be seon completed. — His plan 
Is, nol to farm his lands himself, but 
to prepare them by improvement for 
einy let to farmers. This is intro- 
ducing a2 most important profession, 
that of an improver, in the person of 
the lord of the soil, No man can 
have such an interest as the owner of 
an estate ; yel many of these are in- 
adequate to such’a profession, through 


thear want of skill, or leisure, or funds. 
‘To enable one to form a true opinion 
of the success of Mr Millar’s plan, 
one should visit that beautiful estate, 
as it would not be doing justice to the 
owner to judge by report. The plan 
scems to have been as judiciously con- 
certed as it has been steadily pursued, 
Gentlemen cannot expect as much 
profit in the occupation of soils as pro- 
fessional farmers 5 yet no farmer can 
safely bestow as much labour and ex- 
pence as the landholder may aTord, 
in order to improve thoroughly a bar- 
ren and stubborn soil, Mr Millar 
found this property, when he entered 
to his purchase, in the most micer- 
able state of exhaustion and barren- 
ness. It is now, perhaps, one of the 
most improved and beautiful estates 
in this county 3 and while the reuts, 
compared with other lands, are‘liberal, 
the tenants are comfortable, and the 
landlord is considered and respected 
as their best friend. This gentleman’s 
intelligence and accuracy in bu-iness 
are well and long known ; and he 
of opinion, that money judiciously ex- 
pended, in improving barren lands, 
returns more amply than in trade or 
manufactures 5 and that very poor 
lands, fully improved, are capable of 
yielding twenty times their original 
produce. ‘This is undoubtedly the 
case on the high and naturally bar- 
ren lands now improving by Mr 
Millar, where the crops of grass, and 
of potatoe oats, are as fine as any In 
the county, and the flock of new Lei- 
cester sheep as thriving. 

farm of Pennyland, (probably 
called so from its ancient or old eX- 
tent valuation, ) which was lately rent 
ed at £.50, and for which only £.75 
could be obtained, is likely, in Mr 
Millar’s improving hands, to return 
£.1000 a year: nor is this wonderful, 
for though high situated, it contains 
985 acres. ‘The aspect of the lands 
of Dalswinton is favourable ; and _ 
beautiful plantations (together wi 


those of the late Mr Copland, "i pas 
ieste! 
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lieston, at Blackwood) are laid out 
in taste, and, with the farms now 
established among those woods, em- 
bellish and enrich the country to the 
summits of the hills, 

‘Mr Menteath, of Closeburn, has an 
ample subject for improvement in an 
estate of about 12,000 acres ; and he 
possesses a valuable resource in his 
lime-quarry ; nor is the ardour and 
intelligence which he possesses un- 
equal to the task. ‘The lime in shells 
is not the only substance furnished by 
these works for improving land. A 
ercat deal of coal ashes, mixed with 
lime dust, are applied to the soil, 
either for culture or as top-dressings 
on meadows. Mr Menteath has con- 
verted a large extent of black peat 
bog into very productive meadow, by 
draining and top-dressings : and, in 
doing this, it has happened that some 
acres of the wettest parts of those bogs 
have become naturally stocked with 
the purest fiorin that exists in the 
county. In improving mossy muirs, 
he pares and burns, then ploughs and 
enriches with lime ; sowing out with 
soft meadow-grass, (holcus dunatus, ) 
without corn, and thus converting the 
muir at once into a field of perennial 
grass, Inclosing and planting are 
carried on along with these improve- 
ments 5 attention is given to the mi- 
neral strata, and to the roads and com- 
munications ; a portion of land round 
the mansion-house is farmed by Mr 
Menteath himself; and his parks, 
farm-buildings, and stock (which last 
includes new Leicester sheep and 
Galloway bullocks and kyloes) are 
all in good order.’ 


_ The crop most generally cultivated 
in the arable districts of Dumfries- 
shire is that of oats, the ancient grain 
of this country, which has been ren- 
dered capable of producing good 
Wheat only by artificial cultivation. 
On the pastures, sheep are principally 
fed ; they are of two breeds, the Che- 
August 1812, 


7 


viot and the short heath sheep. ‘The 
latter are the natural breed of the 
district 5 but the Cheviot are rapidly 
supplanting them, being preferred on 
account of the superior fineness of 
their wool. ‘This breed, however, its 
seldom entirely unmixed, and does 
not bring quite so high a price as that 
bred on the mountains to the eastward. 
Cattle are also kept ncre to a consi- 
derable extent. ‘Che number of milk 
cows Is estimated at 12,000, and the 
whole number of cattle at nearly tri- 
ple that amount. 

But no animal is reared more abun- 
dantly in Dumfries-shire than hogs, 
which has outstripped all Scotland in 
the rearing of this produce. They 
are particularly abundant in Annan- 
dale, and the bacon cured im that 
district is said to be equal to any in 
the kingdom. ‘The export of this 
article, which, in 1770, was only 
£.500, is now said to be little short 
of £.50,000. ‘They are fed chietly 
on potatoes, 

Neither manufactures nor com- 
merce are carried to any considerable 
extent in this county. Cotton spin- 
ning on a small seale is carried on in 
a few places ; and at Holm, near San- 
quhar, the woollen manufacture has 
been introduced with some success. 
In the parishes of Cummertrees and 
Ruthwell, salt is extracted from the 
sleech, and, in consequence of an old 
act of parliament, enjoys an exemp- 
tion from duty. The commerce con- 
sists merely i exporting grain and 
other produce of land, in exchange for 
coal and various articles of consump- 
tion. In 1809, the vessels which 
cleared inward at the port of Dum- 
fries were 493; outward 287 ; tonnage 
outward 18,985 ; inward 12,090. 

The appendix consists of a variety 
of articles, some of considerable value, 
portions of which we may perhaps 
hereafter take the liberty of extract- 
ing. 
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New Works published in Edinburgh, 


Hipwrecks and Disasters at sea; 
or Historical Nartatives of the 


inost noted calamities and providential 
dciiverances, winch have resulted from 


Mariume Enterprize, with a Sketch 
ol various Expedients for preserving 
the Lives of Mariners. S vols. Svo. 
1/. 16s. 
The Edinburgh Review No, xxx1x. 
Sketches of Perth-shire. By the 
Rev, P. Graham, D,D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Literary 


KN RS Maria GRAHAME will spee- 
dily publish * Journal of a Re- 
sidence in India.”” “he work will be 


in 4to, and will be illustrated by En- 
gravings trom Drawings taken on the 


Spui. 
Mi George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. 


the very learned author of Caledonia, 
an} of the Considerations on Com- 


merce, Coins, and Circulation, will 


speedily publish an Historical View 
! che Domestic E ‘of Gre: 
oO! sasomesuc conomy o reat 


Britain and heland, trom ihe earliest 
to the present times, with a compara- 
tive estimate of their efficient strength, 
arising from their population and agri- 
culture, their manufactures and trade, 
in every age. This work will form a 
new edidon of his estimate, corrected, 
enlarged, and continued to 1812, 
Monro, Jun. M. D. Profes- 
sor ot Medicine in this University, has 
in the press a very important work, 
entitled, * Outlines of the Anatomy of 
the Human Body in its sound and dis- 
eased state? It will form three 
voluines Svo., and wiil be illustrated 
with 44 Engravings by Heath, Mit- 


chell, &c. irom original Drawings of 


Dr Peter Camper, Messrs Fyfe, Syme, 
and Lizars. 

Fauna Orcadensis ; or the Natural 
History of the Quadrupeds, Birds, 


Reptiles, and Fishes, of Orkney and 
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Shetland, by the Rev. George Low, 
Minister of Birsa and Haray, will 
speedily be published, from the origi- 
nal Manuscript in the possession of 
William Elford Leach, M.D. in 
Quarto. 

Mr Kt. Huddleston, Lunan, 2 Gen. 
tleman who possesses a great jund of 
Antiquarian knowledge, proposes to 
publish by subscription, a new edition 
of ‘Toland’s History of the Druids, 
It will form a handsome 8vo volume, 
and will be delivered to subscribers at 
Ys. ‘That a work of such inestimable 
value as Loland’s History of the Dru- 
ids, should have become almost extinct, 
is truly astonishing. Many of our 
most profound Antiquarians, so tar 
from having perused the ‘Treatise in 
question, are even ignorant of its ¢a- 
istence. About a Century ago,a very 
limited number of Copies were thrown 
off: but these, with the exception of 
a very few locked up in the Reposito- 
ries of the learned, have perished. 7» 
the Philulogist, ihe Antiquarian, and 
the Celtic Scholar, the JV.ditor tlatters 
himself ihe present Work must prove 
highly acceptable. Celtic Lan- 
guage and Druidical Rites can be 
clearly traced from the Ranks of the 
Ganges to the remotest Parts of the 
Briitsh Isles. In offering this rea- 
tise to the Public, the iucitor 1s in- 
iluenced by no other motive, than that 
of presenting to their view, on 1¢a- 
sonable term, a Publication, which he 
conceives to be highly, and indeed 
indispensably necessary, to the propet 
investigation of the Lirerature 
and Antiquities ; and at the same time, 
of paying a small tribute of respect (0 
the Memory of the Great Toland, whose 
extensive Genius, and Critical Acumen, 
have seldom been rivalled, and never 
surpassed! 

Sir Humphrey Davy has recently 
published Elements of Agricultura 
Chemisiry, in a Course of Lectures 
delivered before the Board of Agt 
culture, illustrated with plates 


graved by Laurie. Messrs 
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Messrs Longman and Co, have 
nearly ready for publication, in three 
volumes in quatto, the Reports, Esti- 
mates, and ‘Treatises, embracing the 
several subjects of Canals, Navigable 
Rivers, Harbours, Piers, Bridges, 
Draining, Embanking, Lighthouses, 
Machinery of various Descriptions, 
including Fire Engines, Mills, &c. 
&c. with other Miscellaneous Papers; 
drawn up in the course of his em- 
ployment as a Civil Engineer, by 
the late Mr John Smeaton, F. R. S. 
It will be illustrated with Plates en- 
eraved by Laurie, and printed chietly 
from his Manuscripts, under the di- 
rection of a Select Committee of Civil 
Engineers. 

A Prospectus has been issued for 
publishing, by subscription, a Work 
consisting of Original Academical 

tudics from the Human Figure, and 
Historical Compositions selected from 
the Works of the English School ; 
interspersed with Specimens from the 
Italian Masters, particularly Raffaello 
d’Urbino, &c. By James Minasi, 
Exq. Historical Engraver to his Sici- 
lian Majesty, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. 

The Rev. George Crabbe is prepa- 
ring a volume of ‘Tales, to be printed 
uniformly with his other works. 

Dr Bateman has been engaged for 
some lume past, in preparing for pub- 
lication, a short Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of the Skin, according to the 
lucid arrangement devised by the late 
Dr Willan, which is calculated to 
teach accuracy in the discrimination 
of the appearances of eruptive disor- 
ders, and to render the language, in 
this department of Medicine, clear 
and defnite. From a long connec- 
tion with the same public institution 
with Dr Willan, and from direct per- 
“onal communication on these topics, 
Dr Bateman will be enabled to in- 
clude in his synopsis, a view af the 
untinished parts of the classification, 
a wellas of those already before the 
public, 
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An Account of the Life and Ad. 


ministration of Cardinal Wolsey, is 
announced for speedy publication, by 
John Galt, Esq. 

A Translation of Michaclis’ cele- 
brated work on the Mosaic Law, in 
two parts, is announced, by the Rev. 
Alexander Smith of Keith Hall. 

The Rey. Charles Latrobe is pre- 
paring for the press, Letters on the 
Nicobar Islands, written by L. G. 
Hoensel, seven years a missionary ef 
the United Brethren at that station. 

Mr Price, a gentleman attached to 
our Persian embassy, has made draw- 
ings on the spot, of every town, vil- 
lage, castle, ruin, mountain of note, 
&c. during the whole route from the 
Persian Gulf to Tehran, the Persian 
capital. He has made Panoramic 
views of Shiras, Persepolis, Ispehan, 
Kashan, Kom, and ‘Tehran ; giving 
the costumes of the people, &c. so 
that, on his return to England, the 
public may expect to be gratified with 
the fruits of his labour through this 
extensive and interesting tract of coun- 
try, hitherto so litle ‘Known in Eu- 
rope. 

A new edition is in the press of 
the Greck Testament, with Gries- 
bach’s Text; containing copious Notes 
from Hardy, Raphel, Kypke, Schleu- 
sner, Rosenmiiller, &c. in familiar 
Latin : together with parallel passa- 
ges from the Classics, and with reter- 
ences to Viverus for idioms, and Bos 
for ellipsis, by the Rev. E. Valpy, B. 
D. Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

A Lexicon of the New Testament 
is in preparation, principally intended 
for the use of schools, consequently 
less extensive than Parkhurst’s Lexi- 
con, though compiled on a somewhat 
similar plan. 

Mr Watson, the author of Stric- 
tures on Bookkeeping and Accounts, 
proposes publishing by subscription, 
British Proof Tables of Calculation, 
being an important improvement of 
calculation, and will be a useful ac- 
quisition to the counting-house. 
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The Rev. Robert Walpole has in 
the press, an sssay on the Misrepre- 
sentations, Ignorance, and Plagiarisins, 
of certain Infidel Writers, 

An Account of the Goid Coast of 
Africa, and of the Manners, &c. of 
the Natives, has been undertaken by 
Henry Meredith, Esq. Governer of 
Winnebah Fort. 

Dr Trotter is about to print a ‘Tra- 
gedy in five acts, entitled, ‘The Noble 
Foundling, or the Hermit of the 
Tweed; founded on the traditional 
History of the Border. 

The Duke of Devonshire lately 
bought the Count Maccarthy’s splen- 
did library for 25,000 guineas, 

It appears from the eighth annual 
Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, that 35,690 Bibles, 
and 70,735 ‘Vestaments, were issued 
last year, besides the number circula- 
ted abroad by the Society’s aid—that 
within that period seveniy new Auxi- 
liary Societies, including Branch So- 
cieties, were produced in Britain alone, 
and that the neat mcome of the year 
was 43,532/. 12s, Sd. and its expen- 
diture, including its engagements, 
40,5301. 10s. 

‘The Catalogue of Books which is 
usually published before the Leipsic 
fair, announces this year 1609 new 
works, in German and Latin: 100 
new novels; and 50 new theatrical 
picces: the number of geographical 
maps is 82; and new musical compo- 
sitions about $50. 

There are published in the United 
States S64 newspapers, of which 158 
are in the interest of the republican, 
and 157 in that of the federal party ; 
the others are neutral. Eight are 
printed in German, five in French, 
two in Spanish, and the others in 
English. Nine of these journals were 
established prior to the revolution, 
Their ageregate annual sale is esti- 
maicd at 25,200,000, or about 1250 
each. 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manu- 


Jactures, Chemistry, Science, and the 
Line Arts. 


ACCORDING to some late experi- 

ments on the comparative strength 
of men and horses, applicable to the 
movement of machines, it appears 
that the effect of a horse is fourteen 
times greater than that of a man; or, 
which amounts to the same thing, 
fourtecn men must be used instead of 
one. horse. 

The canker in the stems and 
branches of apple trees may be cured, 
merely by lifting the trees in October 
or November, and planting them again 
above the land’s level, upon little hills 
of common road-sand taken from the 
scraped heaps by the highway side. 
No other application is wanted for 
the cankered holes in the stem—rub 
the road-sand into the wounds after 
cutting out all the black. — Branches 
must be cut away to sound wood, and, 
if you reduce the tree to a mere post, 
a new head will quickly shoot forth. 

‘Though the English excel in many 
branches of horticulture, there are 


~ others in which they are outdone by 


the French. fruit-gardeners, 
who carry every sort of fruit to mar- 
ket, cannot be said to have brought 
any one kind to absolute pertection. 
In France whole villages are einployed 
in the culture, each of one single kind 
of fruit. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement, the fruits under the man- 
agement of individuals, who, for many 
generations, have exerted their ener- 
gies to this one point, are brought to 
a degree of perfection which can 
never be altained in a garden, where 
fruits and vegetables of all sorts must 
be provided by one man, for a large 
and opulent family, or for a weekly 


“market.—At Montreuil, village 


near Paris, the whole population has 
been maintained for several genera- 
tions, by the culture of Peaches, their 
sole occupation. An English tourist 


tells us, that he had stored his carriage 
with 
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with peaches, which he thought ex- 
cellent; when he arrived at Mon- 
treuil, the inhabitants, who offer their 
fruit for sale to travellers, told him 
that he would, if he tasted one of 
theirs, throw those he had got out of 
his chaise, which in fact he did, as 
soon as he had tasted a Montreuil 
peach, It is at Montreuil alone 
where the true management of this 
delicious fruit can be studied and at- 
tained ; for it is impossible from writ- 
ten precepts to acquire the whole 
art. ‘Lhe modes of winter and 
summer pruning are varicd, not only 
according to the differences of soil 
and exposure, but even according to 
the state and constitution of each in- 
dividual tree. Some of the best of 
their fruits are never budded, but al- 
ways reared from the stone ; the rest 
are budded on stocks of a half wild 
peach, called Peche de Vigre. Peach 
trees budded on an almond stock are 
larger and more durable than others ; 
but they require a deep and light soil, 
and do not truit so soon, ‘The best 
almonds for stock are the red-shelled 
sort, and some prefer the bitter, but 
it is more difficult to succeed with 
these than with the seft-shelled al- 
mond. Stocks of the apricot, and the 
frane de St Jubers, produce smaller 
trees that bear sooner, but do not last 
so long, and of course answer better 
una shallow soil. ‘Lhe season of bud- 
ding depends on the weather being 
more or less wet; the end of July, in 
ordinary years, is proper for the plum 
stock; that for the apricot and the 
almond is later; and for the young 
almond stock the middle of Septem- 
ber is the most proper. In order to 
Provide stocks, the fruit stones are 
sown im baskets, which, when the 
tree has attained a proper size, are 
sunk in the ground, where it is in- 
tended they should grow, provided 
the soilis deep ; for shallow soils the 
young plant is taken up, and its Jar- 
ger roots cut off, which forces it to 
throw out lateral roots, and in the 


event to become a more productive 
bearer. Peaches are never eaten in 
perfection if suffered to ripen on the 
tree; they should be gathered just 
before they are quite sott, and kept 
at least twenty-four heurs.x—The in- 
habitants of Agenteuil, near Paris, 
derive their chief support from the 
culture of fig-trees. Near this town 
are immense plains covered with these 
trees, on the sides of hills facing the 
south, and in other places sheltered 
from the north and the north-west 
winds. In the autumn the earth a- 
bout the roots of these trees is stirred 
and dug ; as soon as the frost com- 
mences, the gardeners bend down the 
branches and bury them under six 
inches of mould, which is sufficient to 
preserve them; but before this is 
done, the branches must be entirely 
stripped of their leaves. A fig tree 
will remain buried in this manner 
seventy-five or eighty days without 
harm. It isnecessary, in dry seasons, 
to water fig-trees; the nature of the 
plant requires to have its root cool, 
while its head is exposed to the hot- 
test sun. If planted against the 
south wall of a house, neat a spout 
that brings water from the rool, it 
thrives abundantly. Figs do weil al- 
so ina paved court 5 the stones keep 
the ground under them moist and 
cool, while the surrounding buildings 
reflect and increase the sun rays. 
From Mr Montagu’s researches on 
the constitution of sponges, it appears, 
that no polype, or vermes of any kind, 
are to be decerned in their cells or 
pores; they are, however, decidedly 
of an animai nature, and possess vita- 
lity without perceptible action or mo- 
tion: Mr Montagu has divided the 
genus Spongia, into five families, viz. 
branched, digitated, tubular, compact, 
or orbicular. Only fourteen species 
were previously known, but Mr Mon- 
tague has described no fewer than 
thirty-nine. 
Salted bacon, and unsalted beef or 
mutton, and other kinds of animal 
food, 
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food, when too long kept, or impro- 
petly cured, so es to be tainted wath 
putridity, may be perfectly recovered, 
or rendered quite sweet, by being 
imvied in fresh earth, a foot deep, for 
a few days. 

In the awful and tremendous preci- 
pices of Hov, in the unfrequented 
Isles of Orkney, some of which are 
1100 feet perpendicular from the sea, 
have lately been discovered and taken, 
the nests of four different species of 
Fagles, which have their in the 
pinnacles and projecting clits that 
surround the West side of the 
Island. 

A prize of twelve thousand frances 
was offered in L807, by the French 
Government, to that physician who 
should) produce the best memoir on 
the disease called the croup: tivo 
have shoved the prize, being of equal 
merit, are distingutshed as €X- 
tremely honourable to their authors ; 
and a sixth memoir ts marked by the 
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proposal of a remedy that is said by 
the writer to be a specific in this mo- 
lady, and in the whooping-cough, lt 
is /iver of sulphur alcalized, a sulphate 
of pot ash, recently prepared ane 
brownish. It is usually given mixed 
with honey (we have known it given 
with sugar.) “Tbe dose, from the at- 
tack of the croup, to the decided ¢j- 
minution of the disorder, is ten graias 
morning and evening, to be diminish. 
cd as the disorder abates; and, to- 
wards the close, the morning dose 
only to be given. The mixture of 
sulphur and honey to be made at the 
moment of using. Young children 
will suck it off the end of a finger ; 
but it may be given ina spoonful of 
milk, or of syrup thinned with water, 
ov as a bolus; grown children take it 
best in this form, — It usually relieves 
in two davs 5 but it must be continu: 
ed till the cure is completed, and 
sometimes beyond that period, for 
fear of relapses, 
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A MAY MORNING ODE, TO GRACEY. 
QIGIUD from the April breeze, sweet Mey! 
Thy visions cleave their aerial course, 
While Twilight, mild tron: gescous seurce, 

gray-botr’d herald, bends his way, 
Midst beds of orient ether borne, 
to! Sammer leads her favourite morn, 
Bath’d in a food of dewy light. 
Soinit of gioom thy viewless crowds 
Forsake their sphere of lingerive clouds 3 
oy woodland wold, and hill serene, 
Bulent opes the silver scene, 
in azure splendour dight : 
And rush‘d from rest, brown labour’s num- 
ber: 
Dosert the midnight couch of transient slum- 
bers. 
Vright thro’ the luring steep abyss 
Sweet May-morn spreads her vestments biue, 
Her locks of fame, her eves of dew, 
While Pheebus « ings his fiery bliss, 
List, por!d in labyrinths gently deep, 
Clear Eden, laur’d with lonely sweep, 


O’er Stitehel’s lancghing linn devolves 
And every plant and biossom’d flower, 
Scatter in charms an oderous powers 
Sweet melts with minstreisy the grove. 
Where rapture trilld to notes of loves 

In mutual song dissolves 5 
While trembling to the tuncful treasure, 
Response, delightful rings his liveliest mea- 

Sure § 

How rugged frowns the mountain stecps 
Umbrageous, o'er the lucent lake, 
Where osiers dark their shadows shakes 
In lle, the torrents sweep 
Yet, lovelier ‘Tweed, thy waters roll 
'Thanever stream, belov'd,from fountain stole: 

Enrapturing far the villag’d dale; 
Deep glide thy bold romantic maze, 
Nedecting fierce bright Phabus’ biaze 
While Teviot, wandering wild along, 
In murmur sends his silver song 

Athwort the listening gale 
Where beauty, nymph of cheerful 
Reigns midst enchantment, her paths 

of wildness. Hail, 
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Hail, May! bright virgin chid, 
Mold fan thy breeth, the infant flowers, 
While w ceps the sky its gental showers ¢ 
Where glistening waves the leaty wild; 
Virgin, thy healthiest odours bring, 
Where, soft, these nursting babes of spring 
their beauteous orphon arites: 
Vous may'st thou meet th’ embrace of mirth, 
And heaven’s clear dews impearl thine 
earth 3 
Light be the echoing numbers borne 
As usher thy cerulean morn! 
Sumimer’s ecstatic charms 3 
Bless’d charms, that oft in transport stealing, 
Toad, midst divine delights, the captive 
ing 3 
While quiet rules the windless calm, 
And sylvan Joy its thrilling shaits 5 
While staid Content her influence wafts, 
And Health her haleyon sammer bahn 
See, Gracey ! where (propitious roll’d) 

That Sun in flames of lustrous gold, 
tefulgent, Eberal, mounts above. 
Leave then those seats, where dark desire, 

bursts to parent fire 
bro sinks the sun of fife, dectin’d, 
With all those gracious claims combin'd, 
That cheers the world with love. 
Nar, ! melody, with ficree emotions, 
Calls, generous to (he morn, its glid devo- 
lions, 
Warer ov Lerru, ) 
June 
THE WIERD WITE. 
Pure twinkling stars were dimly seen, 
For Night had drawn her gloomy screen, 
Avd labour’d bodies clos’d their een 
In Sleep’s satt pow'r, 
When howlets sang the dirge o* Jean, 
Frae yon auld tow'r. 


At her decease, in surly mood, 

The corbies seraigh’d frac wood to wood, 

Wild, angry blasts, dash’d ov the flood 
Wi spitefu’ ire, 

And frae the darken’d thund'ry clud 
Came lowin’ fire, 


Ye beldames the sore’ress kind, 

Wha ride on bin-weeds thro’ the wind, 

And turn yoursels when you're inclin’d 
To ony shape, 

Come, come and bring ilk hel!l-bred fiend, 
For Jean to weep. 


And when the cluded moon beneath 
Ye meet on yonder dark-brown heath, 
As when nefarious Macbeth 
Implor’d your aid, 
Suspend th’ ingredients o” scaithy 

And wail the dead. 
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For nane a’ te core, 

In palinistry had siccan bore ; 

* tn Jeumy’s boany hand are more 
Funes o” guid 

* "Phan ha’e read for tomoids tour, 
fo—nature’s beuk.” 


When on Maria’s snawy neck, 
Or Crisis her cheek, 
A mole appeard—in lancuage sleek, 
Phe carlin vide 
Predicted to Uhe maiden mcek 
A vowden tale. 


Around the ingle’s lowe, at e’en, 

Whan twa-three lasses did) convene, 

If chance that thither Jean 
‘To thom had sent, 

How Llithe was simple quean, 
And weel content > 


To hear what luck wou'd them betide, 

Wha tiret woud be a canty bride, 

Oy wha wou'd wander fur avd wide, 
They tain wou'd ken, 

Or thro’ the weary warl’ slide 
Withouten men. 


Jean kens thefr innocence, and soon if 
Slips ai! her sairewore dirty shoon, 
Looks thro’ the winnock to the mooi’ a 

Wi feartu’ glow’r, 4 
And—** Now, my bairns, Vil get it done, f 


in my pow'r.” 


A pack o° dirty cartes appear, 
Perhaps the pack Major Weir *, 
She shuffles them wi? canny care, 
Aud eager look : 
* Draw now, my bonny, weel-fuur'’d dear, 
fute’s dark book.” 


* The king spades,’—** A black-hair'’d lad, 
* And sure a gard‘per to his trade.” 
The innocent believing maid, 
Wi bright’ning een, 
Depends on a” that she has said, 
And weel pays Jean. 


The beldame shifts again the cartes, 

And Nanny draws the ace o” hearts § 

** Preserve’s ! she cries, and then imparts 
The happy case, 

* A man o” geer, a man o” parts, 
** My bonny lass.” 


When auld maid thro’ the hours o” rest, 
Neglected thing !—dream’d dreams unblest, 
Ere the Sun san\ into the west 

liis burning carr, 
To Jean the business was addrest, 

The midnight war. 


* The 


* See Satan's Invisible World. 
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The bull you dream’d o’, and the bear, 
** Bespeak twa pow'rfu’ wooers near 5 


‘The reverend priest, that you'll appear 


** In wedlock soon 5 
“* The flourish’d tree, that you will rear, 
A stately son.” 


Again, when barren wives were met, 
Glow’rin’ in drink, in keen debate, 
funvlin’ Watty, or o° Pate, 
They loudly rair 5 
Till Jean, the messenger o” fate, 
Ends the affair. 


The hoary sybil turns the lees 
0 china tea-cup, by degrees 5 
Now she inverts it, now he gies 
A glow’r que, 
Uk foolish carlin sees, 
But darne speak. 


** Now let us see what Fate has done, 

** Bless us!” she cries, a pr tty son 5 

** He's your’s, kind Mirren, he will crown 
Your days wi? joy: 

** Drink, wives, and send a health aroun’, 
** Unto the boy.” 


Believing a’ will come to pass, 

Wi’ glee they send around the glass, 
Jean turns the bumper o’er her hause, 
Unto the lad, 

And after a mysterious pause, 
Restunes her trade. 


Sce how the carlin turns the cup, 

And Margrate’s heart is like to loup, 

She stops—listen—** Behold the groupe 
O bairnies braw ; 

* Nanse, Margrate, Janet, a’ ha’e houp 
** O ane or twa.” 


Thus dil this beldame, auld and fell, 
And vers’d in a’ the airts o” hell, 
Tinpose on simple Ann or Nell 

Her gypsie lore, 
Or to illitrate Clod-poles tell 

Her mystic pow'r. 


But, O my kintra’s fair, be wise, 

Nor wi’ sic demons vile advise, 

In them nae real knowledge lies 
oy ony sort, 

And what they wickedly devise 
Is for your hurt. 


Did e’er ye ken ane o* her kind 

Ainang th’ enlighten'd and refin'd ? 

No, no !—they love the clided mind 
O auld and young, 

And ever strive ik sense to blind 
flattring tongue. 


Then push the vagabonds aside, 

Nor let them rest by your fire-side, 

F xcept for merey’s sake when wide 
The whirling drift, 
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Or lightning sweeps wi’ awfu’ stride 
Alang the litt. 


But, O respect the auld gray head 
©’ her that humbly seeks her bread ! 
Ye dinna ken what ye may need, 
Life’s a strange stage ! 
And gi’e her a bit orra-weed, 
To soothe her age. 


But mourn ilk ragged wand’ ring quean, 
Let water spouts rin frae your een, 
Whither by highway side you're seen, 
Or wimpling rill, 
For, O! a’ lies in earth wi’ Jean, 
O’ gypsie skill. 


And when the clouded moon beneath, 
Ye ineet on yonder dark-brown heath, 
As when nefarious Macbeth 
linplor’d your aid, 
Suspend th’ ingredients o° scaith, 
And mourn the dead. 
James KING, 


Renfrew Militia 


A MORNING UYMN. 
O Thee let my first offerings rise, 
~ Whose sun creates the days, 
Swift us his gladdening influence flies, 
And spotless as his rays. 


What numbers with heart-piercing sighs 
Have pass’d this tedious night ! 

What numbers, too, have clos’d their eyes, 
No more to see the light! 


Sound was my sleep, my dreams were gays 
How short such time review'd 5 

My night stole unperceiv’d away, 

I'm like the day renew'd. 


This day Thy favouring hand be nigh, 
So oft vouchsaf"d before 5 

Stull may it lead, protect, supply, 
And I that hand adore. 


If bliss thy Providence impart, 
For which resign’d T pray ; 

Give me to feel the grateful heart, 
And without guilt be gay. 


Afilictions should thy love intend, 
As vice or folly’s cure, 

Patient, to gain the gracious end, 
May | the means endure. 


Thus from my fix’d or varying state, 
Some virtue let me gain; 

That Heaven, nor high, nor low estate, 
When sent, may send in vain. 


Re this and every future day, 
Scull wiser than the past ; 
That I may give, for every day, 


A good account at last. pRO- 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, Dune 2. 


"PLE Lords, in a Committee of Privileges, 
decided against the clan of the Bishops 
of Meath and Wildare, to take precedency 


of the Kngtish Bishops, except those of 


London, Durham, and Winchester. 


Saturday, June 27. 


Lord Sidmouth Wrought down a message 
from the Prinee Regent, (for which see the 
Commons.) which was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on Monday. 


Monday, June 2% 


Lord Sidmouth presented to the House a 
sealed green bag, containing papers with 
the information relative to the alarming riots 
jn the northern counties, referred to in the 
Prince Regent's message. His }ordship 
then moved, that the Prince Regent's mes- 
be taken inte consideration 3; and. the 
Message being read, proceeded to submit to 
their Lordships an address the: Prince 
Regent, in anstver to the message of his 
Royal Highness. they should agree to 
the address, he would follow it up with a 
motion for the appointment of a Comunittee 
of Secreey, to examine the papers which hed 
been just laid on their table. [t was pain- 
ful, indeed, to his Royal Highness’s Mini- 
sters, to feel, that the necessity existed for 
having recourse to Such a step as this ; but 
the districts referred to in the message had 
too long been the scenes of violence, and 
their Lordships must be sensible that the 
iNost effectual measures were necessary for 
tiv suppression of these disturbances The 
original cause of them appeared to be, the 
reduction of work, in consequence ot the 
present agitated state of the world. But 
this was not the only cause. a this Couns 
try, Uafortunately,as well as in others, there 
Were some who were ready to take advan- 
tage of the passions of the people, to foment 
and inflame discontent and disturbance.— 
This, to a certain extent, he believed, was 
the case here. The subject would come be- 
fore them on the report of the Committee, 
and this would direct their Lordships as to 
the measures proper to be adopted. In the 

1812. 
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mean time, he would move, that an humble 
address be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, thanking him for his 
gracious message, and assuring him, 
that they would proceed immediately to the 
consideration of the information which his 
Roval Highness had been pleased to com- 
miumreate. 

Karl Stanhope observed, that there was 
not a word in the proposed address which 
Was not very proper; but, at the same time, 
it was very much to be wished, that some 
further explanation of what was intended 
should be given. He could not help also 
observing, that the Noble Viscount himself 
had been a great cause of discontent and 
disturbance ; and regretted that any such 
step as this should be necessary to restore 
tranquillity :—buthad they tried every other 
measure # Let them endeavour to preserve 
tranquillity, by conciliating the people, and 
leaving no just cause of complaint. Still, 
these unlawful riets must be suppressed, 
aud he had no objection to the words of the 
address.—He thought it right, however, to 
propose to add the following words,—** not 
Violating the principles of the Constitution.” 
-— This addition was necessary, considering 
the vague and ambiguous state in which the 
Noble Viscount had left the question. 

The Karl of Liverpool did not think that 
their Lordships would pledge themselves 
to do any thing tending to violate the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, by agreeing to the 
address without the words proposed. If 
the Noble Karl meant, that it was a viola- 
tion of the principles of the Constitution to 
depart, on extraordinary occasions, from the 
ordintry practice of the law, he completely 
differed fiom him on that point. Parlia- 
ment had the power to adopt extraordinary 
measles to ect extraordinary cases, and 
it was perfectly constitutional to exercise 
that power. 

Lord Holland concurred with the Noble 
Viscount who proposed the address, in the 
opinion, that it would be improper, in the 
present stage of the proceeding, to antic 
pate what measures it might be thought 
proper to adopt. He also agreed with the 
Nobic Earl who spoke last, that it would be 
much more decorous to defer the discussion 
till the Committee had made its report. But, 
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at the same. time, he saw no objection to the 
words proposed to be introduced in the ad- 
dress by his Noble Priend: on the contrary, 
he thought that something like this addition 
Was requisite. He was old enough to know, 
that sealed green bags and secret committees 
threatened the generating of such monsters 
as the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and similar abominations. The suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act he should always 
oppose: and under all the circumstances of 
the present case, he thought it was candid 
and right to express at the outset, an anxicty 
to preserve the principles of the Constitution 
inviolate. 

Earl Stanhope agreed with his excellent 
and constitutional Friend se far, that in no 
case would he agree to the suspersion of the 
Habeas Corpus Act; but more especially, 
he would not consent to place such a power, 
as this would furnish, in the hands of such 
a Minister as the Noble Earl opposite, (Li- 
verpool ;) a Minister who had no fixed prin- 
ciples at all, and was more versatile than a 
weather-cock, turning about with every 
change of wind. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the question 
on Earl Stanhope’s amendment, which was 
negatived. 

The address was then agreed to without 
farther opposition. 

Lord Sidmouth next proposed that a Se- 
eret Committee should be appointed ; and 
that the Committee should consist of eleven 
Lords, to be chosen by ballot to-morrow.— 
Agreed to. 

Tuesday, June 30. 

The following Peers were chosen to con- 
stitute the Secret Committee, to investigate 
the information relative to the riots: The 
Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Herrowby, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Powis, the 
Earl of Liverpool, Earl Grey, Lord Gren- 
ville, Duke of Montrose, Lord Sidmouth, 
Lord Redesdale, and another. ‘he Com- 
Mittee to sit to-morrow ; five to be a quo- 
rum; and the papers in the sealed bag were 
referred to the said Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 15. 

Lord Castlereagh had to communicate to 
the House, that his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent had been pleased that the salary of 
his private secretary (Colonel M‘*Mahon) 
should be paid out of the privy purse. He 
could have wished to see ar. honourei le ond 
learned member in his plece, who had given 
notice of a: ction on this subject Her. 
ner), 2° perhaps he would not, under such 
ciretm now think it necessary to 
bring it forward, 
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Mr Ponsonby said he believed his honour. 
able and learned friend would agree to with- 
draw his motion. 


Tuesday, Tune 16, 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 

Mr Brougham addressed the House at 
great length on this subject, and enforced 
the necessity of repealing or suspending 
them, in order to conciliate America, and 
by the resteration of our export trade to 
that country, amounting to 13 millions, to 
relieve the manufacturers from their present 
distressed condition. The evidence adduced 
in the course of the recent examination had 
decidediy proved the wretched state to 
which they were reduced, and that tot: 
ruin must be the consequence of any longer 
perseverance in the system of the Orders in 
Council. In answer to all this evidence, 
only one person whase name he would not 
mention, had been called, and he alone had 
said, that the people did not fee! distress !— 
This man, who was, he was sorry to say, 
one of the most opulent merchants of the 
‘itv of London—who had himse!f risen from 
an humble origin—had said, that the manu- 
facturers were paid wages beyond their de- 
serts 3 that one-third their present wages 
would be equal to their wants ; and this man 
had dared to say, in the face of the repre- 
sentatives of the people of England, that 
oatmeal apd water was food equal to the 
wants of an Englishman, and that if they 
had moré, they became pampered. The 
honourable gentleman then urged the policy 
of conciliating America, with a view to fa- 
Cilltate, by the continuance of supplies trom 
that country, the vigorous prosecution of the 


contest in the Peninsuia, and concluded wita 


on address accordingly. 

Air Bose opposed the motion. 

Lord Casilercogh admitted that a strong 
case of distress had been made out 3 but he 
begged the house net to consider that the 
whole commerce of Univ great empire Was 
on that aceount Jost. America had net act 
ed a trendy part werds us. We hac ‘ ily 
adopted those measures in retaliation for be 
destructive commercil hostilities of France 
towards us. These measures were never a 
dopted by us as commercial regulations, and 
yet America had joined France in coinmer- 
cial hostility against us. His Majesty s 
Verament were, however, prepared to make 
an efort to remove, or at least, mitigate, the 
distress) of the country as far as pos ible 
prenosios to Amer ica, that if -he would 
ud! Non-Importation Act, we 
suspend cur Orders in Council for 4 times 
hut as the address proposed by the honour- 


able member would interfere with the = 
cutive government in the negociations 
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present pending, he could not agree to it; 
and, in order to get rid of it, sheuld pro- 
pos’, as am amendinent, that the Order of 
the day be now reed. 

Mr Whitbread, Mr Porsontu, Mr Wil- 
berforce, and Mr Canning, were of opinion 
the Orders should, in-tead of being suspend- 
ed, be revoked. 

After a short reply from Mr Brougham, 
the gallery was cleared ; no division, how- 
ever, took place, and whilst stringers were 
excluded, both the motion of Mr Brougham, 
and the amendment of Lord Castlereagh 
were withdrawn, upon an understanding 
that a declaration on the subject should ap- 
pear on the part of government in the next 
Gazette. 


Wednesday, June V7. 


Mr Vansittart, in bringing forward the 
Budget for the present year, remarked, that 
with a small alteration, it was the budget of 
his Jute respected friend Mr Perceval. The 
amount of the whole sum required was enor- 
mous, but he was happy to say, large as 
it was, it had not broken down, or exhaust- 
ed the revenue of the country. In laying 
before them the estimate of his deceased 
friend, he had to state, that there was to be 
deducted from it 90,0001, granted for bar- 
rack-works, &c. which were not at present 
to be proceeded in,—though he would not 
pledge himself not to propose the vote in a 
subsequent year. The honourable gentle- 
man then read the items of the subjoined 
statement 

For the ordinary of the navy, £.19,700,000 
For the army, - - 14,577,393 
Extraordinaries of the army voted 
last year, not provided for 
Army extraordinaries for Great 


2,300,000 


Britain for the present year — 5,000,000 
Ditto for Ireland - - 2,000,000 
Ordnance, including Ireland 5,280,000 


Miscellaneous services past, al- 


ready voted - - 2,365,000 
Vote of credit for England 3,000,000 
Vote of eredit for Ireland - 200,000 
Subsidy to the government of Si- 

cily 400,090 
Ditto to the Prince Regent of 

Portugal - 2,000,000 

To these sums payable on the 

empire at large, were to be 
added— 
The loyalty loan 100,090 
Exchequer bilis vnprovided 17,000 
Exchequer bills discharged, dimi- 
hished, and outstanding - 4,157,000 


Total £.62,372,000 
Of which sum for Ireland was 7,022,000 
Por Great Britajn - - 55,350,000 
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To meet this charge there were 
The annual duties, amounting to 3,000,000 
Surplus of the consolidated fund 3,600,000 
Wartaxes - 20,000,000 
Five per cent. loan by the sub- 

scribers to exchequer bills 
Exchequer bills vote of credit 
Old naval stores sold 
Surplus of ways and means of last 

year - - - - 
Loan for Great Britain - 


6,789,000 
3,000,000 
441,000 


2,290,000 
15,650,000 


£.54,170,000 

This was an excess of £.40,000. Having 
stated the particulars of the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, and taken a view of the 
produce of the war taxes, under their various 
heads, from which he argued that the revenue 
of the country, instead of being in a falling, 
was in a rising state, he proceeded to pro- 
pose the new taxes necessary to defray the 
interest of the loan, which amounted to 
£.1,900,000. The first was a tax which 
would fall upon nobody. (4 laugh.) It 
was well known that there was at present a 
bounty allowed on the exportation of print- 
ed linen, of Jd. per yard on inferior sorts, 
and on superior. This bounty was 
granted at a time when the trade in printed 
linens wanted encouragement, such, how- 
ever, Was not the Case now, since it appear- 
ed that the average of bounty paid, during 
the last three years, amounted to £.308,000 
which sum would now be saved to the pub- 
lic. —The next tax he had to propose was an 
increase of the duty on hides of 14d. per Ib. 
which he calculated would produce £.325,000 
—The next source of revenue he should pro- 
pose, would be to double the duty on glass, 
which he calculated would produce £.528,009 
He should also advise a duty of 10 per cent. 
on tehacco, which he estimated at £.107,000 
—The fourth source of ways and means was 
not a new duty, but merely a regulation of 
an old one, namely, of the Auction Duties, 
which, at present, was very much evaded. 
It was well known that estates and other 
property were frequently put up only to as- 
certain their value, and afterwards bought 
in, when they paid no duty, and were after- 
wards sold by private contract. He should 
propose that property bought in should pay 
the duty, which might be recovered, provid- 
ed the property had not changed hands dure 
ing 12 months. This regutation he calcu- 
lated wouk! preduce £.100,000—He also 
had to propose an additional duty of Id. up- 
on ali letters going more than 20 miles from 
town; this, he thought, would produce 
£.220,000 : al] these taxes had been consi- 
dered and approved by Mr Perceval. He 
had also, at the time of his death, under his 
consideration « proposal fyr a tax upen pri- 
vate 
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vate breweries ; it had not, however, been 
digested. ; and, upon consideration, he (Mr 
Vansittart) found it would be pregnant with 
many evils. He therefore proposed, in its 
stead, to make an addition to the assessed 
taxes as follows :—viz. 


Male servants—Additional 4s. 


Duty then - - - £2 8 O 
Occasional girdeners 4s. O10 O 
Riders - - - Ia. 2 0 0 
Stewards, bailiffs, Ac. to pay 2 0 0 
Porter - - - - 2 0 Oo 
Carriagés not used in husbandry 2 0 0 
Waiter at an Inn - - 3.0 «0 
Occasional waiters - - 1 oo 
Servants employed in agriculture 0 6 0 
Four wheeled carriages - 12 0 0 


Pleasure horses - - - 217 G6 
Horses employed in trade - O10 O 

in agriculture 3S 0 O 
Greyhounds - - - 1 0 0 


The estimated gross amount would be 
found to be £.1,903,000. He should de- 
tain the committee no longer than to move, 
that it is the opinion of the committee that 
the sum of £.22,500,000 to be raised by 
way of annuities, be granted to his Majesty 
for the service of the year. 

Myr Hash isson adverted to the increasing 
ratio of the public debt and expenditure, 
and urged the necessity of adopting some 
well digested plan for improving the revenue 
of the country. He particularly censured 
the remissness Which prevailed in the col- 
lection of the Trish revenue.—Atter some 
observations from Lord A. Hamilton, Sir J. 
Newport, and others, the resolutions were 
severally put, and agreed to. 


Friday, June 19, 

Mr Brougham expressed his disappoint. 
ment to understand, from what had been 
expressed in the House of Lords the prece- 
ding evening, that the Orders in Council 
were not to be repealed 3 and that the whole 
of the expectations that had been held out 
on the subject were a mere juggle, calcula- 
ted to delude and disappoint the public.— 
The House must recollect: the statement 
made by the Noble Lord opposite, the day 
he had brought forward his motion ; and 
the effect of it might be easily conceived, 
when he told them, that next morning seve- 
ral merchant had given orders for goods to 
be sent off to America; and one merchant 
in particular had ordered shipments of goods 
to the amount of above one million sterling; 
which shipments would have hed the effect 
ot keeping one hundred thousand hands 
employed for six months. But the. moment 
they heard the statement made by a Noble 
Lord in the other House of Parliament, on 
the subject of the Orders in Council, they 


immediately countermanded el} the orders 
they had given for sending goods to Ameri 
ca to which country he supposed the onl 
shipment now intended was that of a Vt. 
nister from the British Government, to a k 
the American Government what the y though: 
of the Orders in Council. He could not 
avoid complaining of such conduct as this. 
It was trifling with the feelings of the pube 
lic. On this account he shou!d conclude by 
giving notice of a motion on Wednesday 
next, upon the subject of the Orders jn 
Council, unless, before that time, some act 
‘of the Government should appear which 
would substantially accomplish the suspen- 
sion of those Orders. 

Mr Sheridan concluded a_ statement, 
Which he began the preceding eveuing, but 
Was obliged to desist through illness,—ex- 
planatory of his conduct during the lete mi- 


_ Nisterial negociation. What led to this ex. 


planation was a charge, (if it can be so cal- 
led,) made against the Hon. Gent. by th 
Karl of Yarmouth, in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday—that Mr Sheridan had 
advised the Noble Earl not to resign his »!- 
tuation under the Vrince 3 and with which 
advice the Earl complied, from his respect 
to Mr Sheridan's experience and integrity. 
This accusation was not denied, but admit- 
ted by Mr Sheridan. He knew that the 
house of Hertford intended to resign their 
places in the Household, if Lords Grey and 
Grenville came into office ; and he justified 
his concealment of this fiet from these Noble 
Lords, on the ground that the Marquis of 
Hertford and Lord Yarmouth would, in his 
opinion, be yielding too much were trey te 
resign their sfves, when it was a well-hnown 
fuct that they were every way acecptable to 
the Prince Regent, fiom whem they had di- 
rectly received their appointiients. 

Sir Francis Burdeti expresscd the strong- 
est approbation of the candour, divintcrest- 
edness, and sincerity manifesied by the 
Prince Regent, throughout his endeavows 
tu comply with the Address of the House 
Cominons, and was of opinion that the Hous 
ought to vote an Address of Thanks to his 
Royal Highness for such conduct. 


Monday, June 22. 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Mr Canning, in a very long and argu- 
Mentative speech, took a most compre nee 
sive view of this subject. He quoted the 
opinions of Blackstone and others, on the 
penal statutes, and the circumstances undet 
which their repeal would become @ — 
of justice and safety, and strongly ¢ — 
ed, that the spirit of conciliation, describe 
by the writers of former ages, had arri\ re 
With respect to ultimate concession, he . 
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served, it Was an event which, on the score 
of authority, it was imposible not to consi- 
der as desivabie. Mr Burke had anticipated 
it with a prophetic celerity. He could not 
forget that Mr Fox advocated the same 
cause; and in addition to these two great 
men, Who might perhaps, by some, be con- 
‘idered as too sanguine and too eager, to 
carry their views into execution, before the 
public could be well prepared for them, he 
nad ta mention the name of Mr Windham, 
whose mind was cast in a different mould, 
und who was always averse to innovations, 
and the removal of existing restraints, until 
he had rigidly examined the grounds, and 
weighed the consequences of the proposed 
alteration. He had to number Mr Pitt as 
also the advocate of this cause, a man whose 
warm and sincere attachincnt to liberty 
was guided and Cisciplined by the most 
extensive political knowiedge, and the great. 
est practical experience. ff the question, 
thon, were to be determined on authority 
merely, he coukl not but think that his 
cause was gained. After some further ob- 
servations, Mr Canning concluded with 
moving, 

* That the House will, early in the next 
session of Parliament, take into its most 
serious consideration the state of the laws 
“f¥ecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects in Great Britain and Lreland, with a 
View to such a final and conciliatory adjust- 


ment, as may be conducive to the peace 


and strength of the United Kingdom, to 
the stability of the Protestant establish- 
Ment, and to the general satisfaction and 
of all classes of his Majesty's sub- 
jects.” 
Gene Matiow moved as an Amendment, 
that the House should, on Thursday, 
resolve itself into a Cominitiee on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr Pole expressed Limself in favour 
of the orivinal Resolution, and stated that 
he held his present situation only as a mat- 
ter of convenience to Government, till a 
successor could be appointed. 

Mr Ryder opposed the motion, as it 
would confor a legisiative right and an 
equal share of political power on the Catho- 
lis, Which, while the; were under the do- 
Muon of the Pope, might be attended with 
danger to the Protestant cstablishment of 
the Empire. 

Messrs M. Fitzgerald, Parnell, Vancittart, 
Bankes, Martin, Tierney, Sir J. New port, 
and Lord Castlereagh, spoke in favour of 
the motion, Mr Vansittart saying that he 
Would not pledge himself to any specific 
measur. . 

Mr Marryatt said, that as the present 
Ministers hud conceded the Orders in Coun- 


cil to the complaints of 100,000 manufac. 
turers in this country, they could not now 
well refuse to concede the Catholic Question 
to 4,000,000 of their fellow subjects in Ire- 
land, 

Sir J. Nicol expressed himself against 
the motion, as did Mr M. Montague. 

Gen. Mathew'’s amendment was then ne 
gatived without a division; and Mr Can- 
ning’s motion carried by 235 to 106. 


Tuesday, June 23. 


Rrougham expressed his satisfaction 
at the Order that had been issued by the 
Prince Regent relative to the Orders in 
Council, (see page 468.) It was_ perfectly 
agreeable to him and to his friends. He 
Wished to express his sense of the very pro- 
per, frank, and manly conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in recalling these Orders, 
Without attaching any conditions to the re- 
peal that were likely to frustrate its effects. 
As a member of that House, as one of the 
country, and on behalf of the manufacturing 
and commercial interests, he now thanked 
them for the frank and manly condunet 
which they had pursued. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that it was cer- 
tainly the intention, at first, of Ministers, to 
make @ conditional suspension ; but, not to 
make the conciliation a matter of risk be- 
tween the two countries, they had adopted 
the present. 


Thursday, June 25. 


Sir S. Romilly adverted to the Petition of 
S. Houlden, late a prisoner in Lincoln Goal, 
for debt, which stated, that, while in con- 
finement, having had a dispute with the 
Governor, in consequence of bringing in his 
own bed, and refusing to be supplied by bim, 
he was threatened with being turned over 
into the poupers’ ward, and was ultimately 
confined in a room containing seven beds 
and thirteen prisoners. On remonstrating 
with the gaoler, he was twice called before 
Dr Coley Hlingwerth, who ordered him to 
be removed and confined in the felons’ 
cell, where he remained eleven days and 
nights, was denied the use of pen, ink, and 
paper, and no fricnd permitted to have access 
to him. Tle was at lest relieved, in conse- 
sequence of a conversation in that House on 
the petition of Mr Finnerty. 

Mr Brougham, after stating that a Mae 
gistrate had no control over the county gaol, 
which belonged to the Sheriff, whose duty 
it was to attend to the comforts of the pri- 
soners, as well as to ride on a caparisoned 
horse into the as-ize town before the Judges, 
with trumpets sounding, moved that the po 
tition be referred to a Select Committee. 

Lord Castiereagh would not oppose the 

motion, 
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motion, but recommended an enquiry gene- 
rally into the state of the gaols in the king- 
dom. 

Col. Elison opposed the motion, and sta- 
ted that the gaol was in a state of insurrec- 
tion. 

Sir IF’. Burdett said, he had intended to 
criminate the magistrates; but, as a com- 
mittee would be granted, he would merely 
state, that a man had died in the Lancaster 
prison, through the negligence of the gaoler 
in not permitting him to have medical aid 
in time ; that the gaoler, whose salary was 
£.300 a year, had amassed near £20,000, 
and was in the habit of lending money to 
the magistrates. He strongly deprecated 
solitary confinement, as investing a gaoler 
with unlimited power—the only check was, 
that the friends of the prisoner should net 
be denied access to him. 

After a few words from Messrs. Wilber- 
force and H. Sumner, and Sir-C. Mordaunt, 
a Committee of 21 Gentlemen was appoint- 
ed. 

Friday, June 26. 

On the report on the Excise Duty Bill 
being taken into consideration, Mr Brough- 
am warmly opposed the additional tax on 
leather, which he urged would press se- 
verely on husbandry, as well as the lower 
classes, the duty being imposed by weight, 
and therefore falling principally on the hea- 
vy and coarse stuff used for the shoes of 
poor people. The shoes of farmers’ servants 
he calculated would experience a rise of Is. 
6d. per pair, which, allowing two pairs per 
annum, would be a tax of 3s. per year on 
that class. In regard to husbandry, it would 
be an annual tax of £2 on a farm of 100 acres. 
He considered this duty as a poll tax, but a 
poll tax not on the head but the feet, and 
Ministers appeared to have substituted a foot 
tax for the late hat tax. 

Lord Aithorp urged similar reasons against 
the tax, and moved, as an amendment, that 
the bill be taken into consideration this day 
six months. 

Mr Lockhart, Gen. Tarleton, Mr Bid- 
dulph, Sir T. Turton, and Mr Sheridan, 
spoke against the bill, and wished that time 
should be allowed for consulting the tan- 
= and shoemakers, who would be affected 

y it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 

increased improvements in agriculture 


would bear this tax, which he contended 
would principally affect the rich, who used 
a variety of articles, such as harness, sad- 
dies, &c. made of it. The manufacturers 
stock in hand would be exempted from the 
duty. 

The amendment was negatived 60 to 46, 


Saturday, June 27. 


Lord Castlereagh presented a message 
from his Royal Highness the Prince Re. 
gent, which was read by the Speaker as fol- 
lows 

“a. P. R. 

‘* His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
has ordered to be laid before the House, co- 
pies of the various documents relating to 
certain violent and dangerous proceedings 
which have taken place in several counties 
in the kingdom; and his Royal Highness 
relies upon their wisdom, for the adoption 
of measures calculated for the preservation 
of the lives and properties of his Majesty's 
subjects, and the restoration of order and 
tranquillity throughout the empire.” 

The Noble Lord then moved that this 
message be taken into consideration on Mon- 
day.—Ordered. 


Monday, June 29. 


Lord Castlereagh presented a sealed packet 
from the Prince Regent relative to the dis- 
turbed counties, and moved an address in 
answer to the message of Saturday, as usual 
an echo of the same. The address was 
agreed to, after a few words from Mr Whit- 
bread and Mr Wilberforce, recommending 
moderation in the ulterior proceedings. A 
committee of 21 was ordered to be chosen 
by ballot to examine these papers, after some 
objections to the mode by Mr Whitbread 
and Sir F. Burdett, who preferred choo» 
the committee openly. 


Tuesday, June 30. 


The House appointed by ballot, a Secret 
Committee on the disturbed counties, + 
Messrs Canning, Wilberforce, Lord € astle- 
reagh, Messrs Lascelles, Lambe, W hitbread, 
Master of the Rolls, Davenporte, J. Black 
burn, W. Bootle, C. Yorke, Lord G. 1. Gow 
er, Lord Milton, Mr C. Long, Lord Newark, 
Mess. S. Wortley, J. Smith, Paget, Tierneys 
Babington, and Leycester. 
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AMERICA. 
DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST BRITAIN. 


N act, declaring war with this country, 

after passing both houses of Congress, 
received the sanction of the President of the 
United States on the 18th June; previous to 
which the following message, enumerating 
the various complaints of America against 
Great Britain, was submitted to Congress, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

** T communicate to Congress certain do- 
cuments, being a continuation of those here- 
tofore laid before thein, on the subjects of 
our affairs with Great Britain. 

** Without going béyond the renewal, in 
1803, of the war in which Great Britain is 
engaged, and omitting unrepaired wrongs 
of inferior magnitude, the conduct of the 
Government presents a series of acts, hos- 
tile to the United States as an independent 
and neutral nation. 

“* British cruizers have been in the con- 
tinued practice of violating the American 
flag on the great highway of nations, and of 
seizing and carrying off persons sailing un- 
der it; not in the exercise of a belligerent 
right, founded on the law of nations, against 
an enemy, but of a municipal prerogative 
over British subjects. British jurisdiction is 
thus extended to neutral vessels in a situa- 
tion where no laws can operate but the law 
of nations, and the laws of the country to 
Which the vessels belong ; and a self address 
Is assumed, which, if British subjects were 
Wrongtully detained and alone concerned, is 
that substitution of force for a resort to the 
responsible sovereign, which falls within the 
definition of war. Could the seizure of Bri- 
tish subjects, in such cases, be regarded as 
within the exercise of a belligerent right, the 
acknowledged laws of war, which forbid an 
article of captured property to be adjudged, 
without a regular investigation before a com- 
petent tribunal, would imperiously demand 
the fairest trial, where the sacred rights of 
persons were at issue. In place of such trial, 
these rights are subjected to the will of every 
petty Commander. 

** The practice, hence, is so far from af- 
fecting British subjects alone, that under the 
pretext of searching for these, thousands of 
American citizens, under the safeguard of 


public laws, and of their national flag, have 
been torn from their country, and from every 
thing dear to them ; have been dragged on 
board ships of war of a foreign nation, and 
exposed, under the severities of their discip- 
line, to be exiled to the most distant and 
deadly climes, to risk their lives in the bat- 
tles of their oppressors, and to be the me- 
lancholy instruments of taking away those 
of their own brethren. 

* Against this crying enormity, which 
Great Britain would be so prompt to avenge, 
if coumnitted against herself, the United 
States have in vain exhausted remonstrances 
and expostulations. And that no proof 
might be wanting of their conciliatory dis- 
positions, and no pretext left for continuance 
of the practice, the British Government was 
formally assured of the readiness of the 
United States to enter into arrangements, 
such as could not be rejected, if the recove- 
ry of the British subjects were the real and 
the sole object. The communication passed 
without ettect. 

** British cruizers have been in the prace 
tice also of violating the rights and the peace 
of our coasts. They hover over and harrass 
our entering and departing commerce. To 
the most insulting pretensions they have 
added lawless proceedings in our very har- 
bours, and have wantonly spilt American 
blood within the sanctuary of our territorial 
jurisdiction. The principles and rules en- 
forced by that nation, when a neutral nation, 
against armed vessels of belligerents hover- 
ing near her coasts, and disturbing her com-~- 
merce are well known. When called oa, 
nevertheless, by the United States, to punish 
the greater offences committed by her own 
vessels, her Government has bestowed on 
their commanders additional marks of ho- 
nour and confidence. 

‘* Under pretended blockades, without 
the presence of an adequate force, and some- 
times without the practicability of applying 
one, our commerce has been plundered in 
every sea; the great staples of our country 
have been cut off from their legitimate mar- 
kets; and a destructive blow aimed at our 
agricultural and maritime interests. In ag- 
gravation of these predatory measures, they 
have been considered as in force from the 
dates of their notification ; a retrospective ef- 
fect being thus added, as has been done in 
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other important cases, to the unlawfalness 
of the course pursued. And to render the 
outrage the more signal, thuee'mock blockades 
have been reiterated and inforced in the face 
of official communications from the British 
Government, declaring, as the detint- 
tion of a tegal blockade, ** that) particular 
ports must be actually invested, and previ- 
ous warning given to vessels bound to them 
not to enter.” 

** Not content with these occasional ex- 
pedients for laying waste our naitral trade, 
the Cabinet of Great Britain resorted, at 
length, to the sweeping system of blockades, 
under the name of orders in Council, whieh 
bas been moulded and managed as might 
best suit its political views, its commercial 
jealousies, or the avidity of British ernizers. 

** To our remonstrances against the com- 
plicated and transcendant injustice of this 
Innovation, the first reply was, that the or- 
ders were reluctantly adopted by Great Dri- 
tain as necessary retaliation on decrees of 
her chemy, proclaiming a general blockade 
of the British isles, at a time when the na- 
val force of that enemy dared not issue from 
his ports. She was reminded without effect, 
that her own prior blockades, unsupported 
by an adequate naval force actually applied 
and continued, were a bar to this pleas that 
exccuted edicts against millions of our pro- 
perty, could not be retaliation on ediets con- 
fesssedly inpossible to be executed that 
retaliation, to be just, should fall on the 
purty setting the guilty example, not on an 


‘nocent party, which was not even charge- 


able with an acquiescence in it. 

** When deprived of this flimsy veil for a 
prohibition of our trade with Great) Britain, 
her Cabinet, instead of a corrresponding 
repeal or a practical discontinuance of. its 
orders, formally avowed a determination to 
persist in them against the United States, 
until the markets of her enemy should be 
Inid open to Britsh products: thus asserting 
an obligation on a neutral power to require 
one belligerent to encourage, by its internal 
regulations, the trade of another bellige- 
rent, contradicting her own practice towards 
all nations in poace as well as in war: and 
betraying the insincerity of those professions, 
which inculeated a belief, that having resort- 
ed to her orders with regret, she was anxious 
to find an oceasion for putting an end to 
them. 

* Abandoning still more ail respect for 
the neutral rights of the United States, and 
for its own consistency, the British Govern. 
nent now demands, as pre-requisites to a 
repeal of its orders, as they relate to the 
United States, that a formality should be 


observed in the repeal of the French decrees, | 


m™m Wise necessary to their termination, nor 


the plea of a disposition in the United St 
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exemplified by British usage s and that the 
French repeal, Denies Ineloding that 
tion of the decrees which Operates within 
a territorial juriadietion, as well as that 
Which operates oo the high seas against the 
commerce of the United Statss, should noe 
be a single special repeal refaitoa to the 
United States, but should be extended to 
Whatever other neutral nations unconnected 
with them may be affected by those 
decrees. 

* And, asan additional insult, they are cal- 
led on for formal cisavowal of conditions 
pretensions advanced by the French Go- 
vermnent, for which the United States are 
so far from having been theiaselves respons 
sible, that, in official explanations, which 
have been published to the world, and ina 
correspondence of the Americun Minister at 
London, with the British Minister for Fo- 
reign such a responsibility, was 
Plicitly and enyphatically disclaimed. 

* It has become indeed sutliciently eer- 
tain, that the commerce of the United States 
is to be sacrificed, not as interfering with 
belligerent rights of Great Britain, not as 
supplying the wants of their enemies, which 
she herself supplies, but as interfering with 
the monopoly which she covets for her own 
commerce and navigation. She carries on 
war against the liwful commerce of 
friend, that she may the better carry one 
commerce with an enemy, commerce pol 
luted by the forgeries and perjuries whieh 
are for the most part the only passports by 
which it can succeed. 

* Anxious to make every expernes 
short of the last resort of injured nations, 
the United States have withheld from Great 
Britain, under successive modifications, the 
benefits of a free intercotrse with ther mire 
ket, the loss of which could not but est 
the profits aceruing from her restrictions of 
our commerce with other nations. And te 
entitle these experiments to the mors 
vourable consideration, they were so framed 
as to enable her to place her adversary ~~ 
der the exclusive operation of then ro 
these appeals her Government has we 
equally inflexible,as if willing to make 
fices ot every sort, rather than vield to the 
claims of justice, or renounce the errors whe 
false pride. Nay, so far were the attemp ¥ 
carried to overcome the attachment of the 
British Cabinet to its unjust edicts, that " 
received every encouragement, within the 
competency of the executive branch of val 
Government, to expect that a repeal of Oe 
would be followed by a war between on 
United States and France, unless the French 
edicts should also be repealed. Even this 


communication, although silencing for ad 
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to acquiesce in those edicts, originally the 
sole plea tor them, received no attention. 

* If any other proof existed of a pre-de- 
termination of the British Government a- 
wainst a repeal of its orders, it might be 
found in the correspondence of the Minister 
Vienipotentiary of the United States at Lon- 
don; and the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in ESLO, on the question, whether 
the blockade of May 1806 was considered in 
foree or ay not in foree, Tt had been ascer- 
tained, that the French Government, which 
urged this blockade as the ground of its de- 
cree, Was Willing, in the event of its remo- 
val, to repeal that decree; which being 
followed by alternate repeals of the other 
offensive edicts, might abolish the whole 
system on both sides. This inviting oppor- 
tunity for accomplishing an object so import. 
ant to the United States, and professed so 
often tobe the desire of both the belliger- 
ents, was made known to the British Go- 
vernment. As that Government admits, 
that an aetuad application of an adequate 
force is necessary to the existence of a legal 
blockade 3; and it was notorious, that if such 
foree had ever been applied, its long dis- 
continuance had annulled the blockade in 
question, there could be no sufficient: objee- 
tion on the part of Great Britain to a formal 
revocation of it, and no imaginable objec. 
tion to a declaration of the fact that the 
blockade did not exist. The declaration 
would have been consistent with her avowed 
ponerples of blockade, and would have en- 
vbled the United States to demand from 
Prance the pledged repeal of her decrees ; 
either with suceess, in which case the way 
would have been opened for a general repeal 
of he belligerent edicts; or without success, 
ii which case the United States would have 
een justified in turning their measures ex- 
cloavely against France. ‘The British Go- 
vernment would, however, neither rescind 
the blockade, nor declare its non-existence, 
hor permit its non-existence to be inferred 
ind affirmed by the American Plenipoten- 
nary. On the contrary, by representing the 
blockade to be comprehended in the orders 
nm Council, the United States were compel- 
led so toregard it in their subsequent pro- 
coodings, 

* There was a period when a favourable 
change in the policy of the British Cabinet 
Was justly considered as established. ‘The 
Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic 
Majesty here proposed an adjustment of the 
differences more immediately endangering 
the harmony of the two countries. The 
Proposition was accepted with a prompti- 
tude and cordiality corresponding with the 
variable professions of this Government. 
A foundation appeared to be laid for a sin- 

August 1812, 
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cere and lasting reconciliation. The pro- 
spect, however, quickly vanished. ‘The 
whole proceeding was disavowed by the 
British Government, without any explaina- 
tion that could at that time repress the be- 
lie! that the disavowal proceeded from a spi- 
rit of hostility to the commercial rights and 
prosperity of the United States. And it has 
since come into proof, that at the very mo- 
ment when the public Minister was holding 
the language of friendship, and inspired con- 
fidence in ‘the sincerity of the negociation 
with which he was charged, a secret agent of 
his Government was employed in intrigues, 
having for their object a subversion of our 
Government, and a dismemberment of our 
happy union. 

** In reviewing the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain towards the United States, our attention 
is necessarily drawn to the warfare just re- 
newed by the savages on one of our exten- 
sive frontiers ; a warfare which is known to 
spare neither age nor sex, and to be distin- 
guished by fentures peculiarly shocking to 
humanity.  Itis difficult to account for the 
activity and combinations which have for 
some time beendeveloping themselves among 
the tribes in constant intercourse with Bri- 
tish traders and garrisons, without connect- 
ing their hostility with that influence, and 
without recollecting the authenticated ex- 
wmples of such interpos tions heretofore tur- 
wished by the officers and agents of that 
Government. 

** Such is the spectacle of injuries and 
indignities which have been heaped on our 
country, and such the crisis which its un- 
exmupled forbearance and conciliatory ef- 
forts have not been able to avert. Lt might 
at least have been expected, that an en- 
lightened nation, if less urged by moral ob- 
ligations, or invited by friendly dispositions 
on the part of the United States, would have 
found in its true interests alone a sufficient 
motive to respect their rights and their tran- 
quillity on the hich seas; that an enlarged 
policy would have favoured the free and 
general circulation of commerce, in which 
the British nation is at all times interested, 
and which in times of war is the best allevia- 
tion of its calamities to herself, as well as 
the other belligerents: and more especially 
that the British Cabinet would not, for the 
sake of a precarious and surreptitious inter- 
course with hostile markets, have persevered 
in a course of measures which necessarily 
put at hazard the invaluable market of a 
great and growing country, disposed to cul- 
tivate the mutual advantages of an active 
commerce. 

* Other councils have prevailed. Our 
moderation and conciliation have had no 
other effect than to encourage perseverance, 
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and to enlarge pretensions. We behold our 
seafaring citizens still the daily victims of 
Jawless violence committed on the great and 
common highway of nations, even within 
sight of the country which owes them pro- 
tection.—We behold our vessels freighted 
with the products of our soil and industry, 
ey returning with the honest proceeds of 
them, wrested from their lawful destina- 
tions, confiscated by prize courts no longer 
the organs of pubhe law, but the instru- 
ments of arbitrary edicts; and their unfor- 
tunate crews dispersed and lost, or forced or 
inveizled in British ports into British fleets; 
Whilst arguments are employed in support 
of these aggressions, which have no founda- 
tion but in a principle equally supporting a 
claim to regulate our external commerce in 
all cases whatsoever. 

‘** We behold, in fine, on the side of Great 
Britain, a state of war against the United 
States 3; and on the side of the United States 
a state of peace towards Great Britain. 

Whether the United States shall continue 
passive under these progressive usurpations, 
and these accumulating wrongs: or, oppos 
sing force to force in defence of their natu- 
ral rights, shall commit a just cause into the 
hands of the Almighty Disposer of events : 
a. voiding all connections which might entan- 
gle it in the contests or views of other pow- 
ers, and preserving @& constant readiness to 
concur in an honourable re-establishment of 
peace and friendship, is a solemn question, 
which the constitution wisely confides to the 
legislative department of the Government. 
{n recommending it to their early delibera- 
tion, T wm happy in the assurance that the 
decision will be worthy the enlightened and 
patriotic councils of a virtuous, a free, and 
powerful nation, 

Having presented this view of the rela- 
tions of the United States with Great Bri- 
tain, and of the solemn alternative growing 
out of them, IT proceed to remark, that tie 
communications last made to Congress on 
the subject of our relations with France, will 
have shown, that since the revocation of her 
decrees as they violated the neutral rights of 
the United- States, her Government has 
authorised illegal captures by tis privateers 
and public ships, and that other outrages 
have been practised on our vessels and our 
citizens. It will have been seen also, that 
no indemnity had been provided, or satiss 
dactorily pledged, for the extensive spolias 
tions committed under the violent and re- 
trospective order of the French Government 
against the praperty of our citizens, seized 
within the jurisdiction of France. 

1 abstain at this time from reeommend- 
ing to the consideration of Congress defini- 
ive measures. with respect to that nation, 
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in the expectation, that the result of uneto. 
sed discussions between our Minister Plepi. 


potentiary at Paris and the French Govern. 


ment, will speedily enable Congress to de. 
cide, with greater advantage, on the course 
due to the rights, the interests, the honour 
of our country. 


James Manpison.” 
Washington, June 1, 1812. 


In consequence of the above declaration, 
an order, directing an embargo on all 
American vessels in this country, was issu. 
ed by the British Government ; exempting, 
however, from its operation, those who had 
previously obtained licences ;— and the time 
then marked for their departure has since 
been prolonged, to enable them to complete 
their cargoes. At the time that the Ameri- 
can Government resolved on war, it had 
not received any account of the repeal of 
the orders in Council 3 and Mr Foster, our 
Ambassador at Washington, immediately 
received his passports, and has since returns 
ed to this country. Another effort. to ad- 
just the differences between the two coun- 
tries, we understand, is yet to be made; 
and, accordingly, Sir J. B. Warren, with a 
squadron of ships of war, has sailed for the 
coast of America, furnished, it is said, with 
powers to negociate as well as to act offen. 
sively in case of necessity ; but proposals of 
conciliation are, in the first instance, to 
be made ; and though the opinions enter 
tained as to the probable success of the at- 
tempt are various, we believe the wishes 
for such a result are very general through: 
out this country. 

la the meantime, the Americans seem 
actively engaged in preparations for wat, 
having already fitted out a number ef privae 
teers which have begun to make depreda- 
tions on our trade. The invasion of Cana- 
da is also projected 5 the American General 
Hull, being to attack it on the west, and 
General Dearborne on the east. Every ne- 
cessary measure, however, has been adopt 
ed in that quarter for repelling thelr a 
tempts. 


SPAIN, 
ViCTORY OF SALAMANCA, 


We have the pleasure this month to i 
upon record the most splendid and wr 
victory which has graced the annals of 0 
present war in the Peninsula. The ser 
of this atchievement we shall give int 
words of the Karl of Wellington, from 
whom dispatches have been received of 


dates of the 2lst, 24th, and 25th July. an 
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The dispatch of the 21st gives an account 
of an attempt made by the enemy on the 
18th to prevent the re-junetion of a corps 
of the allied army, whieh was in advance at 
Costracon, under Sir 8. Cotton, which, by 
the skill and courage of our officers and 
soldiers, was rendered tnavailing, and the 
enemy was driven from his positions at the 
point of the bayonet. 

The great and dceisive engagement which 
took place on the 22d, is detailed in the Karl 
ef Wellington's letter of the 24th, which, af- 
ter describing the positions of his troops, and 
a variety of evolutions and movements of 
ihe enemy, whieh for a while involved in ob- 
security his intentions, proceeds thus :— 

* ‘The enemy appears to have determined 
vpon his plan about two in’ the afternoon ; 
wider cover of a very heavy cannonade, 
which, however, did us but very little dam- 
age, he extended his left, and moved for- 
ward his troops, apparently with an inten. 
tiv to embarrass by the position of his 
troon’, and by his fire, our post on that of 
te two Arapiles which we possessed, and 
from thence to attack and break our line, 
or, at all events, to render difficult) any 
movement of ours to Our right. 

* The extension of his line to his left, 
however, and its advanee upon our right, 
notwithstanding that his troops still oceupi- 
ed very strong ground, and his position was 
we'll defended by eannon, gave me an op- 
portunity of attacking him, for which Thad 
long been anxious. reinforced our right 
with the Sth division, under Licutcnant- 
General Leith, which placed behind the 
Villare of Arapiles, on the night of the 4th 
eivision, and with the 6th and 7th divisions 
HW) reserve 3 and, as soon as these troops had 
taken their stations, T ordered the Honour- 
wh's Major-General Packenham to move 
Mrward with the division, and General 
D'Urhin'’s cavalry, and two squadrons of 
the Tith light dragoons, under Lieutenant- 
€ lonel Harvey, in four columns, to turn 
He enemy's left on the heights, while Brig- 
idier-Generel Rracford’s brigade, the Sth 
division under Lieutenant-General Leith, 
the division, under the Honourable 
Licutenant-General Cole, and the cavalry, 
Under Licutenant-Gencral Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, should attack them in front, sup- 
Ported in reserve by the 6th division, under 
Major-Genera! Clinton, and the 7th division 
tinder Major-General Hope, and Don Car- 
los Spanish division, and Bri- 
Kadier-General Pack should support the left 
ef te {th division, by attacking that of the 
Dos Arapiles, which the enemy held. ‘The 
Ist and light divisions occupied the ground 
on the left, and were in reserve. The at- 
‘ack upon the enemy's left was made in 


the manner above described, and complete- 
Ivy succeeded. Major-General the Honeur- 
able Vdward Paockenham formed the Sd 
division ceross the enemy's flank, and over- 
threw every thing opposed to him. These 
troops were supported in the most gallant 
stvle by the Portuguese cavalry, under Bri- 
fadier-General Urban, ond Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harvey’s squadrons cof the Lith, 
who successfuily defeated every attenipe 
made by the eneiny on the flank of the 3d 
division. 

** Brigadier-General Bradford's brigade, 
the Sth and 4th divisions, and the cavalry 
under Lietitenant-General Sir Stapleton Cot- 
ton, attacked the enemy in front, and drove 
lis troops before them from one height to 
another, bringing forward their right, so as 
to acquire strength on the encmy’s flank in 
proportion to the advance. Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Pack made a very gallant attack upon 
Arapiies, in which, however he did not suc- 
ced, except in diverting the attention of the 
enemy's corps placed upon it from the troops 
under the command of Licutenant-General 
Cole in his advance. The cavairy under 
Lientenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton 
made a most gallant and successful charge 
ageinst a body of the enemy's infantry, 
which they overthrew and cut to pieces.— 
In this charge Major-General Le Marchant 
was killed at the head of his brigade, and | 
have to regret the loss of a most able ofheer. 

** After the crest of the height was car- 
ried, one division of the encmiy’s infantry 
nade a stand against the 4th division, which, 
after a severe contest, was obliged to give 
way, in consequence of the enemy having 
thrown some troops on the left of the 4th 
division, after the failure of Brigadicr-Gene- 
ral Pack’s attack upon the Arapiles, and the 
Honourable Licut.-Gencral Cole having been 
wounded. 

** Marshal Sir W. Beresford, who hap- 
pened to be on the spot, directed Prigadicr- 
General Spry’s brigade of the 5th division, 
which was in the second line, to change its 
front, and to bring its fire on the flan. of 
the enemy's division, and, Lam sorry teadd, 
that, while engaged in this service, he re- 
ceived a wound which, Tam apprehensive, 
will deprive me of the benefit of his counsel 
and assistance forsome time. Nearly about 
the same time Licutenant General Leith re- 
ceived a wound, which unfortunately obliged 
him to quit the field. IT ordered up the 6th 
division, under Major-General! Chaton, to 
relieve the 4th, and the battle was soun re- 
stored to its former success. 

The enemy's right, however, reinforced 
by the troops which had fled from his left, 


and by those which had now been relieved 


from the Arapiles, still ¢ontinucd to resist, 
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and I ordered the Ist and light divisions, and 
Colonel Stubb's Portuguese brigade of the 
4th division, which was re-formed, and Ma- 


jor-General William Anson's brigade, like- 


wise of the 4th division, to turn the right, 
while the 6th division, supported by the 3d 
and Sth, attacked the front. It was dark 
before this point was carried by the 6th di- 
vision, and the enemy fled through the woods 
towards the Tormes. I pursued them with 
the Ist and light divisions, and Mejor-Ge- 
neral William <Anson’s brigade of the 4th 
division, and some squadrons of cavalry un- 
der Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cot- 
ton, as long as we could find any of them 
together, directing our march upon Huerta, 
and the fords of the Tormes, by which the 
enemy had passed on their advance ; but the 
darkness of the night was highly advanta- 
geous to the eneiny, many of whom escaped 
under its cover, who must otherwise have 
been in ovr hends, 

“Tams ory to report, that owing to 
seme cause, Lientenant-General Sir S. Cot- 
ton was unfortunately wounded by one of 
cur own sentries, after he had halted. 

** We renewed the pursuit at break of day 
in the morning, with the same troops, and 
Major-General Bock*’s and Major-General 
Anson’s brigades of cavalry, which joined 
during th night; and having crossed the 
Tormes, we came up with the enemy's rear- 
guard of cavalry and infantry near La Serna: 
they were immediately attacked by the two 
brigades of dragoons, and the cavalry fled, 
leaving the infantry to their fate. T have 
never witnessed a more gallant charge than 
was made on the enemy's infentry by the 
heavy brigade of the King’s Gerinan legion, 
under Major-General Bock, which was com- 
pletely successful, and the whole body of 
infantry, consisting of three battalions of the 
enemy's tirst division, were made prisoners, 
The pursuit was afterwards continued as far 
aS Penaranda last night, and our troops are 
still following the fiying enemy ; their head- 
quarters were in this town, not less than ten 
leagues from the field of battle, for a few 
hours last night, and they are now con- 
siderably advanced on the road towards Val- 
ladolid, by Arevalo. They were joined 
yesterday on their retreat by the cavalry and 
artillery of the army of the north, which ar- 
rived at too late a period, it is to be hoped, 
to be of much use to them, 

** It is impossible to form a conjecture of 
the amount of the enemy’s loss in this ac- 
tion, but from all reports it is very consi- 
derable. We have taken from them eleven 
picces of cannon, several ammunition wag- 
gons, two cagles, six colours, and one Ge- 
neral. Three Colonels, three Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 130 officers of inferior rank, and 


between 6 and 7000 soldiers are prisoners, 
and our detachments are sending in more 
every moment. The number of dead on 
the field is very large. I am informed that 
Marshal Marmont is badly wounded, and 
has lost one of his arms, and that four Ge. 
nera! Officers have been killed, and several 
wounded. 

** Such an advantage could not have 
been obtained without material loss on our 
side, but it certainly has not been of a mag- 
nitude to distress the army, or to cripple 
its operations. 

** T have great pleasure in reporting to 
your Lordship, that throughout this trying 
day, of which I have related the events, I 
had every reason to be satisfied with the 
conduct of the General Officers and troops. 

** The relation which I have written of 
its events, will give a general idea of the 
share whi-h each individual had in them, 
end I cannot say too much in praise of the 
conduct of every individual in his station.” 

The dispatch, after expressing thanks to 
a number of individuals whose conduct was 
distinguished on the occasion, concludes :— 

* Captain Lord Clinton will have the 
honour of laying at the feet of his Royal 
Highness the eagles and colours taken from 
the enemy in this action.” 


“© Olmeido, July 28. 


“The army have continued their march 
in pursuit of the enemy since I addresved 
you on the 24th instant, and we have con- 
tinued to take many prisoners. A part i 
the enemy's army crossed the Douro yes- 
terday, near Puente de Douro, and the re- 
mainder of their left wing were in marca 
towaids the bridge of Tudela this morning 
at nine o'clock, where I last heard froim 
our advanced posts. The main body of 
the alied army is this day on the Adaja and 
Zapardiel rivers in this neighbourhood 5 the 
light cavalry being in front in pursuit of 
the enemy. It appears that Joseph Bona- 
parte left Madrid en the 21st instant, with 
the army of the centre, supposed to con- 
sist of from 19,000 to 12,000 infuntry, and 
from 2000 to 3000 cavalry, and he directed 
his march by the Escurial, upon Alboa de 
Yormes ; he arrived at Blasco Sancho, bee 
tween Avilla ard Arivalo, on the 2ota, 
where he heard of the defeat cf Marmont, 
und he retired in the evening, and between 
that time and the evening of the 26th, - 
marched through Villa Castine to Espenar ; 
4 non-commissioned officer's patrole of the 
4th light dragoons, and the Ist hussars 
from Arivola, took in Blasco Sancho, pos 
the evening of the 25th, shortly after a 
seph Bonaparte had left the places and 
ficers and 27 men of his own cavalry, oa 
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Rad been left there to follow his rear- 


guard.” 

The loss in killed, sustained by the Bri- 
tish, in the actions of the 18th and 22d, 
eimounted to 449 killed 3011 wounded, and 
101 missing.—Portucuese loss, O38 killed, 
1548 wounded, and 101 missing.—Spanish 
loss (on the two above-mentioned days) is 
two killed. and four wouoded.—In the aifair 
of the 23d, 51 were killed, GO wounded, and 
six missing ; but of what troops they were 
composed is not specified. —Total 840. kill- 
ed, 4728 wounded, and 316 missing. — 
Grand total 587-4 killed, wounded, and mis- 


sing. 


Numes of the Officers killed end zwounded near 
Castragon on the USth of July 1812. 


Kilied.—Lieut. Radcliffe, 27th Reg. 
Adj. Davidson, ditto, and Capt. C.J. Souro, 
23d of the Line. 

Wounded.—Lieuts. Belson, R. H. Art. 
severely ; Bramfield, 34 Dragoons, and Bon- 
tien, }ith Lt. Drag. slightly; Cornet Wil- 
liams, ditto, and Ad}. Gettrick, 12th ditto, 
severely; Maj. Brotherton, I4th ditto; 
Lieuts. Gwynne, ditto, Fowke, ditto and 
Baker, 16th ditto, slightly ; Barrack-Master 
Kraukenberg, Ist Hussars. K. G. L.3 and 
Capt. Muller, ditto, slightly; Capt. Aly, 
ditto, severely; Licuts. Wisch, ditto ; Nan- 
tes, 7th Royal Fus.: Capt. Mair 27th Ree. 
and Lieut. Kelly, 40th ditio, slightly ; Capt. 
J. Loffler, 11th of the Line; Lieut. I. P. de 
Lacera, ditto; Adj. M. R. Elvas, diito 5 
Capt. Daulrana (3d Dr. Gds,) Sth Cagad. 5 
and Lieut. R. Navarre, ditto, slightly. 


Killed, Wounded, and Missing, on the 22d 
of July. 
Killed—Major-Gen. Le Marchant ; Capt. 
Osborne, D. A. Q. M. G. Sth Dg. Gs. 5 
Lieut. Selby, 3d Drag.; Copt Dickens, 12th 
Lt Dracs.; Ensign Denwoody, 2nd or 
Queens Capt.; Prescott, 7th Fusileers ; Ens. 
Scott, Lith Foot, Ist Bat.; Major Offley, 
23d Welsh Fusileers ; Lieut. Seymour and 
Ensign Newton, 32d Reg. Ist Batt. ; Capts. 
Tullock and Middleton, and Lieuts. Parker 
and Barton, 36th ditto, ditto; Capt. Tay- 
lor and Lieut. Broomfield ; SS8th ditto, Ist 
citto ; Capt. Berwick and Eins. Stanley, 44th 
ditto, ditto; Lieut. Col. Barlow, and Capts. 
Horton and Stubbs, and Lieuts. Chauner 
and Parker, 61st ditto, ditto; Lieut. Finu- 
cane, 68th ditto; Brevet Major Murphy, 
88th ditto, ditto; Capt. Hogan and Lieut. 
Innes, 94th ditto, Ist Batt.; and Lieut. 
Fincke, 2d Light Batt. K. G. L. 
Wounded—Gen. Sir 8. Cotton, severely 5 
Gen. Leith, Cole, and Alten, severely, not 
dangesously ; Lt.-Col. Elley, A. A. G. Roy. 
Il. G. Blues, slightly ; Capt. Tryon, D. A. 


A. G. 88th reat, severely ; Capt. White, D. 
A. Q. M. G. 18th Lt. Drag. severely, since 
dead; Lt. Hay, Aid-de-Camp to Lt-Gen. 
Leith, 29th regt. slightly ; Capt. Dawson, 
extra A. D. C. to ditto, 6th Drag. Capt. 
Aicken, and Lt. Christie. Sth ditto, and 
Norcliite. 4th ditto, severely ; Capts. Mulier, 
Decken, Lt. Cordeman, and Cornet Behr- 
ends, Ist Hus. K. G. L. slightly; Lt. Pueto, 
ditto, severely; Ens. Hotham, Cold. Gds, 
Ist batt. slightly ; Capt. White, 3d ditto, 
Ist batt. severely; Lt.-Col. Barnes, Ist Foot, 
or Royal Scotts, severely; Capt. Logan, 
ditto, slightly: Lieuts. Keilet, Ist Foot or 
Roval Scots, O'Neil, and Falk, severely ; 
M‘Killigon, slightiy; Clarke, and Ensign 
Stoyte, severely. Brev. Lt. Col. Kingsbury, 
2d ditto, or Qnueen’s, Major Graham, Capt, 
Scott, and Lieuts. Gordon and Hudson, se- 
verely. Lieut. Williams, Maj. O'Halloran, 
4th ditto, Ist Batt. and Brevet Lieut. Col. 
Bird, th ditto, slightly; Capt. Simcock», 
Lieuts. Macpherson and Gunn, severely. 
Ensign Hamilton, 5th Foot, Ist Batt. slight- 
ly ; Pratt, ditto, and Lieut. O'Dell, 2d do. 
severely. Lieut. Hilliard, Capt. Hammerton, 
7th Royal and Lieuts. Wallace, Hart- 
ly, Nantes, Johnston, Knowles, Henry, and 
Hannam, slightly ; Adi. Hay and Lieut. 
Hutchinson, severely, Lieut. Ackland, 9th 
Foot, Ist Batt. slightly. Lieut. Col. Cuyter, 
llth ditto; Major M‘*Cregor; Capts. Por- 
tor, Hamilton, and Gualy, severely; Lieuts. 
Pynd, Wiliams, Stephens, Walker, Smith, 
Gethen, and Reacl, severely ; Donovon, and 
Stewart, slightly. Lieut. Col. Ellis, 23a 8. 
W. Fuz. Major Delmer; Lieuts. Enoch, 
Fryer, and Cloyde, severely ; and Macdonal, 
stightly. Lieut. P. Gordon, 27th Foot, 3d 
Batt. slightly. Lieut. Garvey, 30th Foot, 
2d ditto, slightly. Capts. Roslewen, 32d dit- 
to, Ist ditto and Toole, slightly ; Lieuts. 
Greaves, Eason, Bowes, and Butterwerth, 
severely ; and R. Robinson, slightly. Ene. 
Newton, 2d Foot, Ist Batt. severcly : end 
Blood, slightiy. Cap. Fox, 36th Foot, Ist 
Batt. slightly ; Lieuts. Price and Ewart, 
and Ensign Bouchicr, severely. Lieut. Col, 
Miles, 38th Foot, Ist Batt. severely: Capts, 
Wilshire and Gallie, slightly, and Fullarton, 
severely 5; Lieuts. Ince, slightly ; Peddie, 
right arm amputated, and Laws, severely ; 
Ensigns Wheatley and Magie, Wiicocks, 
and Freer, slightly, and Byum, severely. 
Lieut. M‘Pherson, 88th Foot, 2d Batt. and 
Ensign Anderson, severely. Lieuts. Gray, 
40th, Ist Batt. and Hudson, severely; 
Brown and Turton, slightly ; and Adjutant 
Bethel, severely.—Lieut- Ridout, 43d Foot, 
Ist Batt. slightly. Major Greenwell and 
Ensign Rey, severely ; Lieut. Col. Forbes, 
Capt. Lightfoot, and Lieut. Coghlan, 45th 
ditto, ditto, slightly. Lieuts. Leroux, Vin- 
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eent, Morshall, and Johnson, severely 3 
Captain Thwaites, Lieute, Stroud and Arm- 
strong, and Ensigns ‘Thatcher end Warton, 
slightly; and Le Mesurier (right arm am- 
putated), 48th Reg. ist Batt. Licut. Col. 
Bingham, Brig. Lieut. Colonel Robinsen, 
Capts. Robinson, Fehrszer, and Fernandez, 
severely; Capts. Poppleton, Blachol, and 
Lieuts. Hanter and Nicholson 3 
Knsign Bunwerth and Adj. Carse, 33d Reg. 
2d Batt. siiehtly. Lieut. Colonel Withames, 
slightly ; Major Galitte and Ensign Liucke, 
Sth Batt. severely. Major 
Downing. wd Capts. Okeand M*Leod, 61st 
Foot, Ist Battalion, severely. 

Capts. Green, Faville, since dead, Lieuts. 
Chapman, Furnace, Collis, Beack- 
endure, Roral, ‘Toole, Ensigns Whyte, 
Yorre, and Sindeton, Gist Poot, Batt. 
and Brevet Moyor Millorof the 68th 
Loot, Captoin end Brevet Mejor borpsen, 
and Lieut. Kwing, 74th Voot, Lieut. Gas. 
coyne, Foot, 2d Batti. Capt. Adair, 
Licuts. Nichols. and Mesue, Foot, Ist 
Batt. Liewt.-Col. Campheik Capt. Cooke, 
and Lieut. Griikths, Ofth Meet, Capt. Hulse. 
man, and bt. Uartwig, Ist ht. Bott. K. G. 
Sehamborst and Lieut. Repke. 2d 
Line Batt, ditte, Copt. Langresber oth ditto, 
Lueder, Drunwick Volunteers 

Alpin, Ist Seotis, Perry, Sth Foot, Ist 
and Morsshell citte, 2d Batt. see 
verely 3 Lécuts. Diariell, Chipehase, Gloster, 
Wolfe, Gist Poot dst Batt. and Capt. Narth, 
Poot, Licut. Sod 2d Batt. 
Kinesmiil, Seth Foot, Tet Batt. 
Capt. Heassman, 2d Lt. Batt. and 
tt. Gricshan, Burnswick Ocls. sightty. : 


Rilivd and Wounded on the 25d of 
Voss end Hengell, Ist 
Grageons, A. G. and Capt. Usslar, 2d 
Gato. 

Col. May, A. G. 
G. L. Copt. Doekon, Ist Diegoons, 
Cornet Tappe ditto, ditto, anc Lieut. Fume 
wet, chagoens. A. G. stiehtly. 

The following British names appear in 
the return of killed end wounded irom the 
Portugese 

iilled—Captain Wardlaw. 

Beresford, see 
tore Captain Svige, Aid-de-Camp to 
Pack, aittas Col. Collins, 
slightly ; Lieut Col, Watson, ditto: Major 
Wide, Captain Marley, severely 
Licut.-Col. Anderson, slightly: Capt.G.Crawe 
ford, severely; Lieut.-Col. Williams, Capt. 
M'Gregor, and Major St Leger Hill, ditto. 


The total loss of the enemy is calculated 
in the private accounts at 20,000 men, 
S000 of whom ere prisoners, besides 20 


pieces of cannon, and an immense Quantity 
of baggage. By accounts from Sir Home 
Popham, it appears that the head quarters 
of the allies were on the 2d August at Cuel- 
lar, 10 leagues south east of the Douro, and 
tue enemy were still retiring, baving aban. 
doned Valladolid, with 4000) sick and 
wounded, besides great quantities of stores 
tad ammunition, Subsequent to the battle, 
Lord Wellington had been joined by the 
42d, and two more reeiments, recently pr- 
rived in the Peninsula, the Spanish 
troops under Santocildes have also formed 
part of the allicd army. 

In the south of spain, General Hill conti- 
nuestokeepin check the forees under Soult ; 
but the projected expedition under General 
Maitland, which was to have landed in 
Catalonia, baving from seme cause uncs- 
plained, been postponed, if ret altogether 
abandoned, Suchet, whe has a considerate 
force in that quarter, has been retieved from 
Ins apprehensions on that secount and as 
there 1s a possibility of his oniting with 
Soult’s army, it is not supposed, in these 
circumstances, that the Earl of Wellington 
will follow the remains of Marmont's army 
much farther north; but wail! rather fall 
back on the frontiers of Portugal, that he 
imay the more readily effect a junction with 
General Hill’s foree if necessary. 

‘The French foree before Cadiz have lete- 
erected some new invented mortarson fert 
Matagorda, from which they continue 
intervals to throw shells of two ewt, into the 
city, and which have done considerable 
damage to it, and ef course created great 
alarm among the inhabitants. 

In consegnence of the eminent services of 
the Rar! of Wellington in Spain and Portu- 
cal, the Prince Regent of Great Britain has 
been pleased to create him Marquis of Wel- 
lington, 


POLAND. 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KINGDOM. 


The French papers of last month contein 
a report from the Committee appointed b) the 
Genera! Diet assembled at Warsaw, address. 
to the Polish nation, reminding it of the ine 
sults and injuries it has suffered from Russi; 
who, they say, “has for a century past been 
advancing with the stride of a giant towards 
countries that had scarcely heard her very 
name, and When Pultowa seemed only te 
have decided betwen Charles and Peter, 
Europe was conquered almost at the same 
moment with Sweden—Poland has at length 
totally disappeered without guilt, as with- 
out revenge. People of Poland, force has 


enchained you, but force ¢an break your” 


chains, and ‘they shall be broken. T hat 
TPymee 
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Prince whose calculations embrace the fu- 
ture with as much facility as the present, 
the founder of a vast Empire, knows that 
there must be a barrier, eternal and impe- 
netrable against the invasion of ignorance 
and barbarism: he knows that there must 
be a frontier which shall separate polished 
nations from savage. New Sigismonds aid 
new Sobieskis shall arise, and the world 
shall learn, that, to produce the fruit of all 
the nobler virtues, the soil of Poland has on- 
iy to be tilled by the hands of Freemen. 
Your Committee has the honour of present- 
ing the following Act of Confederation : 

** The Diet constitutes itself a General Con- 
federation of Poland. The General Confeder- 
ation, exercising, in all their plenitude, the 
powers belonging to the General Association 
of the Nation, declares, thet the Kingdom of 
Poland, and the Body of the Polish Nation, 
are re-established. A deputation shall be 
sent to his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, 
King of Italy, to present to him the acts of 
the Confederation, and to implore him to 
cover with his powerful protection the cra- 
dle of Polish regeneration.” 

There are fifteen more articles for carry- 
ing into effect the above object, and appoint- 
ing a Council, to which the Confederation 
delegates its powers. The Council consists 
of Santislius Count Zamoyski, Senator Pa- 
Jatine, and nine other members; five of 
whom are to be a quorum. 

It is supposed the King of Saxony will be 
called to the throne of Poland. 

A deputation from the Confederation was 
presented to the Emperor Napoleon at Wil- 
na, Who, in reply to the act of Confederation, 
assured the deputies, that he highly appro- 
ved of all that they had done, and would 
second with his utmost efforts their resolu- 
tions; observing, however, that he had 
guaranteed to the Emperor of Austria the 
integrity of his dominions, and could not, 
therefore, sanction any manwuvre, or any 
movement, which might tend to trouble the 
peaceable possession of his Polish provinces. 


THE NORTHERN WAR. 


The campaign in the north of Europe 
has only as yet been productive of manau- 
vering, and, occasionally, partial actions, 
between the contending armies. The Rus- 
sians, when the French armies crossed the 
Neimen, retired to avoid a battle, and their 
left wing, under Prince Bagration, being in- 
tercepted at Grodno and Minsk, was forced to 
cross the Boristhenes, and thus separated 
from the main army. This happened about 
the heginning of July, since which period, the 
eff rts of Prince Bagration have been wholly 
directed to the regaining af his lost comumu- 


nications, in which it appears ke at length 
succeeded, having, according to the Russ.aa 
accounts, joined the main army under Gea. 
Barelay de Tolli, about the 26th July, at 
Witepsk. Previous to effecting this june- 
tion, Prince Bagration fought two desperate 
battles with the French divisions opposed to 
him, jn the tirst ef which he entirely de- 
stroyed nine regiments of the enemy's ca- 
valry, taking prisoners L000 men, 
whom were 30 officers. a the second ac- 
tion, which took place ‘on the 25th, the 
French, who made the attack, sustained a 
loss of 8000. On the same day, the main 
Russia army was attacked, when they repul- 
sed the French, causing them a loss of GO0O 
men. On the 80th and 3ist July, a French 
corps, under the conmmand of Marshal Oudi- 
not, attacked the Russians commanded by 
Count Wittgenstein, when they were repul- 
sed with great slaughter, leaving S000 prix 
soners, two picces of cannon, and a great 
quantity of baggage. ‘These last accounts 
are published in the Gottenburgh papers, in 
a Russian Bulletin, dated Klessiezki, July 31. 
The oflicial accounts also state, that Barelay 
de Tolli had cained some advantages over 
Davoust’s corps, 

The tenth French Bulletin mentions three 
actions which had been fonght with the 
Russians, on the 25th, 26th, and 27th July, 
near Ostrovno. ** The fruits of these three 
actions,” says the Bulletin, ** are 10 pieces of 
cannon, of Russian manufacture, takon—the 
cannoneers sabred 20 caissons of ammu- 
nition ; 1500 prisoners; 5 or 6000 Russians 
killed or wounded. Our loss amounts to 
200 killed, 900 wounded, and about 50 pri- 
soners.”—The French Bulletin is dated from 
Witepsk, on the Sist July, where the head- 
quarters of their army then were. ‘The 
Russians left Witepsk on the 27th, at night, 
and retired upon Smolensko, where, by the 
last accounts, their armies were concentrated. 

Preliminaries of peace have been signed 
by the respective plenipotentiaries of the 
Courts of London, Stockholm, and St Pe- 
tersburgh ; and an expedition is in conse- 
quence talked of as in preparation in the 
Swedish ports, to act on the rear of the 
French army. An expectation is also heid 
out of Denmark being induced to enter into 
the coalition against France; but this for 
the present appezrs to be only speculation. 

The official statement of the military force 
of Sweden, drawn up for the inspection of 
Bernadotte, published in the Stockholm Ga- 
zette of last month was as follows:—Regular 
army, 35,000; reserve 50,000; new levy, 
7000.—Total, 92,000 men.—The naval ese 
timate comprises GOOU seamen, and 3000 
marine artillery. 

The following proclamation was issued 
by 
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by Aloxander, upon the passage of the Nei- 
men by the French army: 


** The French troops have passed the bor- 
ders of our Mimpire—a complete treacherous 
attack is the reward of the observance of 
our alliance. For the preservation of peace 
2 have exhausted every possible means 
consistently with the honour of my throne 
and the advantage of my people. All my 
endeavours have been in vain. The Emper- 
or Napoleon has fully resolved in his own 
mind to ruin Russia. The most moderate 
proposals on our parts have remained with- 
eut an answer. This sudden surprise has 
shewn, in an unequivocal manner, the 
groundlessness of his pacific promises which 
he lately repeated. ‘There therefore remain 
no further steps for me to take, but to have 
recourse to arms, and to employ all the 
means that have been granted ine by Provi- 
dence to use force against force. I place full 
confidence in the zeal of my people, and on 
the bravery of my troops. As they are 
threatened in the middle of their families, 
they will defend them with their national 
Bravery and energy. Providence will crown 
With success our just cause. ‘The defence 
of our native country, the maintenance of 
our independence and national honour, have 
compelled us to have recourse to arms. I 
will not sheath my sword so long as there 
is an enemy within my Imperial borders. 

(Signed) ** ALEXANDER.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
DREADFUL MURDER AT BARNES, SURREY. 


The Count and Countess D’Antraigues, 
two foreigners of distinction and great noto- 
ricty in the fashionable world, were, on the 
22d July, savagely butchered by their own 
servant, who afterwards eluded the just ven- 
geance of the low by putting an end to his 
own wretched existence. 

The monster who perpetrated this series of 
foul crimes was an Italian servant, who had 
been long in the employment of the Count 
and Countess. From the particulars which 
have transpired, it would appear that the 
villain watched an opportunity when the 
Countess was in a room by herself, and 
rushed upon her with a pistol, which he 
presented, but it missed fire. He then drew 
a poniard, and plunged it to the hilt in her 
bach, as she was struggling to escape from 
his deadly grasp. 

Her dying screams brought the Count D’- 
Antraigues into the apartment, where he 
beheld his lsdy extended lifeless on her face 
at the vet of the assassin. The brutal sav age 
then made at his master, and with one thrust 
of his poniard bereaved him of life also. 

But a few seconds intervened, when the 


Elistovical 


servants in the other parts of the house were 
alarmed with the report of a pistol; and, on 
eniecring the apartment, the dreadful spec- 
tacle presented itself of three liteless bodies 
drenched in blood extended on the fiver. 
The assassin was found with his brains blown 
out, and the pistol was still in his hand. 
MR MUNGO PARK. 

The following brief narrative of the Jat- 
ter end of this enterprising but unfortunate 
traveller, we can vouch for, from the quarter 
whence it is obtained : 

** Karly last spring, Sir Joseph Banks re- 
ceived dispatches from Governor Maxwell, 
at Senegal, containing the journal of Lsaaco, 
the native who conducted Mr Park and his 
party to the Niger, and who was again sent 
by Colonel Maxwell, for the special purpose 
of procuring farther information respecting 
them. Isaaco returned to Senegal in au- 
tumn last, and, having kept a regular and 
minute journal of his daily proceedings, 
there is now, unfortunately, but little room 
to doubt the correctness of his narrative, 
from the detail of circumstances it COD 
although the certainty of death itself, is less 
afflicting to relatives than the awful con- 
templation of a life of hopeless servitude, 
among the rudest and most unfeeling of bare 
barians. Isaaco saw at Landsaudin (a few 
miles on this side of the extreme point of 
Mr Park’s former journey) the guide who 
had conducted them down the Niger, be- 
yond Haussa, who, after giving a very dis 
tinct eecount of their perils whilst under his 
guidance, also stated, that, shortly aiter 
leaving them, he met with the person who 
had succeeded him as guide, and who ac- 
quainted him, that, in their progress down 
that stream, the canoe, in approaching a ra- 
pid, became unmanageable, and was fast 
proceeding towards danger, 2: well as a hos- 
tile shore. In this extremity, Foropeans 
and natives leapt overboard, and atten. pted 
to save their lives by swimming. By su- 
perior skill, and by keeping to the neurest 
(although hostile) shore, the guide alone 
reached the land—all the rest perished ! the 
boat went down, With al! their effects, save 
a buff military belt belonging to Leiutenant 
Martin of the African corps, and ¥ hich 
Isaaco has broveht to Sene zal. The guide 
was hardly dealt with by the natives, and 
said, that had be belonged to a country at 
enmity with them, he w ould have lost either 
his life or liberty. The unfortunate Chris- 


tians, had they escaped ashore, would most 
certainly have suffered both.” 

As nothing has occurred to throw the 
least discredit on this afflicting narrative, 
must sorrowfully add, that his friends no 
longer entertain a doubt of his a 
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COURT OF SESSION, 
FIRST DIVISION. 
Society of Solicitors before the Supreme Courts 
of Scotland, ve Moffat and une 
23. 1812. 


TETLLE. question here was, Whether the de- 
fenders, who are solicitors before the in- 
‘crior courts, had any right or title, ta cha- 
racter of advocates’ first clerks, to act as 
agents or solicitors in the Court of Session, 
‘Liend Court, or High Court of Justiciary ¥ 
fn February 1797, the pursuers obtained 
2 charter from the Crown, erecting them 
into a body corporate, and declaring, that 
no person er persons, but such as should be 
members of their society, should be entitled 
io agent, procure, or solicit, or in any mode, 
directly or indirectly, to begin, carry on, or 
defend any action or actions, before the 
Court of Session, Court of Teinds, or Tig’ 
Court of Justiciary ; but always with and 
under the exceptions and limitations con- 
tained in the acts of sederunt, or any reeu- 
lations made, or to be made by the Court. 
This charter, at the same time, contained a 
reservation of the rights of writers to the 
‘ignet, of agents admitted in terms of the 
acts of sederunt, and of the privileges of 
such advocates’ first clerks who hal obtain- 
ed their nominations priar to the date of the 
charter. In virtue of this charter, the so- 
ciety proceeded tochallonge cert.tin eneroach- 
ments madeon their privileges by the writers 
to the signet; and, after a long and exnen- 
vive litigation, in which the question went 
twice to the House of Lords, the solicitors 
prevailed. They next brought actions of 
declarator against the defender, Mr Moffit, 
and three others, advocates’ first clerks, to 
have it found and declared, that it is incom- 
petent tor them, or any ether person or per- 
sons, carrying on business as procurators, 
ageitts, or solicitors, in commissary, sheriff, 
borough, or other inferior courts, to con- 
duct, or carry on actions in the Court of 
Session, unless they shall first renourtice, and 
sive up their practice and business in the 
said inferior courts, and be thereafter ex- 
amined, and found qualified, in terms of the 
act oF sederunt respecting the admission and 
qualification of agerts and solicitors in the 
Court of Session, by the pursuers, or the 
examimitors appointed by them. 
The general defence pleaded to these ac- 
August 18}, 


10 


tions, (for there were specialities in eacls 
case) was, that according to the most ancient 
usage, the advoestes’ first clerks were the 
onty regular practitioners before the Supreme 
Court; and fiom the momert of their ap- 
pointment, become members of the College 
of Justice ; and as such, entitled to various 
privileces and immunities, to which te prr- 
sucrs, neither in their corporete nor indivi- 
dual capacity, have the slivhlest pretension— 
Their rights are expressly conlirmed by the 
acts 1734, 1772, and 1787. By the arti- 
cles of Union, it is declared, that the rights 
and privileges of the Court of Session, and 
College of Justice, shall remain fixed and 
unalterable, otherwise than by act of Parlic- 
ment. The charter of his Majesty to the 
pursuers cunvot have this cffict. isin fact 
a mere concession of certain privileges, mm 
favour of persons of a particular description, 
and can never be understood to intringe on 
the rights of the Faculty of Advocates, 
whence the defenders titles low, or of the 
College of Justice, of which, in virtue of 
their appointments, they form constituent 
tnembers. ‘Phere is, however, no imoros 
priety in practising before more Courts than 
the Court of Session, Justiciary, and Teinds. 


“There are seven of these pursuers themsclors 


at this moment procurstors before the High 
Court of Admiralty 5; and it is absurd to al- 
lege thet there is either incoimpetency or in- 
compatillity edyvoeates’ first clerks also 
acting bevore the sheriff or conrmissary 
courts. "Phe Court of Session found, in June 
jist, that an Advocate may be a notary 
public; and in May 1798, in a question 
twixt Mr A, Youngson, writer to the signet, 
and the society of which he was a member, 
the Court found that it was not incompatible 
for him aley to practice as @ procurator in 
he Court of Admiralty. 

The partics stated their arguments in long 
informations, and wpon advising the cause, 
it was expressed from the bench, and ec- 
quicsced in by all their Lordships, that no 
charter from the Crown could interfere with 
the rights and» ivileges of the Court of Ses- 
sion, nor with the advocates’ first clerks, 
whove rights were guarded by previous acts 
of scdeyunmt. And even had the pursuers? 
charter contained the mort broad and gene. 
ral clauses, nay, every thing their hearts 
could have wi hed, yet the Comrt could not 
have ptid the leact attention to it, as it en- 
eroached upon the rights of third parties. 
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No charter from the Crown could encroach 
upon the rights and liberties of the subject 5 
and the present action was derogatory to 
the Court, to the laws, to the practitioners, 
und to these pursuers themselves. 

The defenders were assoilzied, and the 
pursuers found liable in expences. 


On the 7th of July, the powder mill at 
Roslin blew up, by which two carpenters 
were killed, and a third diced some days af- 
ter. 

We understand, that an elegant Observa- 
tory is to be erected on the Calton-hill by 
the Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh, 
from the designs of a celebrated architect. 
Till this building is completed, the old Ob- 
sefvatory is to be furnished with several 
Meteorological, astronomical, and optical 
instruments, for the use of the subscribers 
to the Institution. Sir George Mackenzie, 
Bart. the Vice-President of the Institution, 
has presented it with a very valuable two- 
feet Gregorian telescope, clegantly mounted 
with horizontal and vertical movements. 


There is at present, in the possession of 
a gentleman in Dunse, a manuscript copy 
of Professor Zachariah Boyd's Bible, a great 
curiosity, done by the late Sir John Pringle, 
President of the Royal Academy, London ; 
and supposed to be the only copy ever made 
froin the original in Glasgow College. 


Edinburgh races commenced on Leith 
Sands on the 27th July. There was no race 
on Monday, one of the horses having died 
the day before. Tuesday's race for the 
King’s 100 guineas, was a good race of three 
heats. On Wednesday a purse of 50 geui- 
neas was run for, and won by 
Mr Bell's chesnut colt, Young 


Warter - - 3.0 
Lord Montgomerie’s chesnut 

colt, Kilruddery - 
Mr Baird's chesnut mare 2 dr. 


This was a most excellent race, and one 
of the best contested that has becn run on 
the sands of Leith these many years. The 
second heat was so close that it was declared 
adead one. The fourth heat was not so 
close run as the three preceding, Kilruddery 
giving up when about half way in from the 
distance post in the last round.—So near a 
match between two horses has not occurred 
here since the famous race about 20 years 
ago, between Mr Hamilton of Wishaw’s 
(the present Lord Beihaven) horse Star, and 
Mr Baird of Newbyth’s horse Rattler, who 
ran four heats, the third being a dead one. 


Rattler gained the race by less than a head 


the fourth heat. . 
The other races were very indifferent, 
and the company not numerous. ‘The fol- 


lowing gentlemen are appointed Stewards 

for kdinburgh Races next year: 

Lieutenant-General Sir David Baird, Bart. 
K. B. K.C. 

Sir Gilbert Stirling, Baronet. 

William Hay of Drummeizier, Esq. 

Charles M. Christie of Durie, Esq. 


DREADFUL PIRE. 


Glusgow, July night, between 
nine and ten o’clock, an alarming fire broke 
out in the workshops connected with Mr 
John Reid’s extensive cabinet warehouse, ip 
Virvinia Street. It had made considerable 
progress before it was discovered, and from 
the quantity of wood and other combustible 
materials in the building, the flames, in a 
few minutes, burst from the roof with creat 
fury. So rapid was its progress, thet the 
awful illumination it produced over the 
town was the first thing that gave the inha- 
bitants the alarm. From the construction 
of the building, and the confusion that arose 
in removing the furniture—the firemen, al- 
though soon on the spot, and although they 
directed the engines in the most powerful 
manner, could do little to stop its progress. 
The water was at first but scanty, but inti- 
mation having been sent to the engine-man 
at Dalnarnock to set the engine to work, a 
plentiful supply was soon obtained from the 
fire plugs. When the beams of the main 
roof gave way, the weight of slates and 
brick-work carried all before it to the bot- 


’ tom, and we are distressed to state, that se- 


veral men, who were actively employed in 
the lower floor, removing the furniture, 
were buried in the ruins— even dead bodies 
were dug out yesterday, and two more toe 
day. Mr Hannah, a son of Mr Hannah, 
flesher, has been much burnt, and several 
others were much hurt, but none of them 
are considered in a dangerous state. A mis 
creant was lodged in the police office, tor 
attempting to ptunder during the 
tion. The whole of the buildings are burnt 
down, except the small front wing in Argyll 
Street, and considerable exertion was Ne cose 
sary to preserve the diflerent valuable build- 
ings around it. ‘The premises, and the whole 
of the men’s tools, are insured to an extent 
which completely covers the loss. The 
books, and a considerable part of the furm- 
ture and stock are saved. 

The property was insured as follows : 
Sun Fire Office £6600 | Caledonian £3300 
5000] Hercules... 3300 
3000 |... 1,200 


APPOINTMENTS. 


[From the London Gazette.] 
Whitehall, July 7.—The Prince Regent 


has appointed John Wauchope, Esq- “4 
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Wlerk and Keeper of the General Register of 
Hornings in Scotland, in the room or Jaines 
Newbigging, Esq. deceased : 

— To present the Reverend Charles Lo- 
gan to the church and parish of Maybole, in 
the presbytery and county of Ayr, vacant 
by the death of Doctor Jaines Wright: 

“— To present the Reverend Alexander 
Gray to the church und parish of Kincar- 
dine, in the presbytery of Dumblane, and 
county of Perth, vacant by the death of Mr 
Christopher ‘Tait. 

Iorcign Office, July Vi. The Prince Re- 
gent appointed the Right Honourable Ge- 
nera!l Viscount Cathcart, Xnight of the most 
ancient and most noble order of the Thistle, 
to be his Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordi+ 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Inperial 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias. 

Carlion House, July WS. The Prince Re- 
gent conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Lachlan Maclean, M. D. Senior Alderman 
of Sudbury, and Felix Ager, Esq. 

Whitehall, July 29. The Prince Regent 
was pleased to grant unto Richard Marquis 
Wellesley, Knight of the most noble order 
of the Garter, his Majesty’s royal licence 
and permission that he may accept and wear 
the insignia of the Royal Persian order of 
the Sun and Lion, conferred upon him by 
his Majesty the King of Persia, as a testi- 
inony of the high regard and respect which 
that Sovereign feels for his Lordship’s cha- 
racter. 

Foreign Office, Aug. 3. The Prince Re- 
gent appointed Horatio Walpole, Esq. (com- 
monly called Lord Walpole,) to be lis Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of Embassy at the Court 
of St Petersburgh. 

Forcigu Office, Aug. S The Prince ap- 
pointed Edward Thornton, Esq. to be his 
Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of Sweden, 
and George Sholio Douglas, sq. to be his 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at that 
Court. 

The University of Edinburgh have con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
the Rey. Aiexander Murray, minister of 
Urr, recently elected Professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental Languages in that University. 

On the dth of August the Lord Provost, 
Diegistraies, and Counci!, agreed to give a 
presentation to the Rev. Dr Andrew Grant, 
Minister of the Trinity College Church, to 
be one of the ministers of St Andrew's 
Church, in room of the Rev. Dr Willan 
Dividic, deceased, 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch has been 
pleased to present the Rev. William b. Shaw, 
assistant minister at Roverton, to the church 
Langholm, by the deeth of the 
late Rey. Thomas Martin. 


Thomas Graham Stirling, Esq. of Airth 
and Strowan, has presented the Rev. John 
M*Gachen, minister of Alva, presbytery of 
Stirling, to the church and parish of Airth, 
in the same presbytery, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Robert Ure. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Mans- 
field has granted a presentation in favour of 
the Reverend Mr Laurence Miller, minister 
of the Chapel of Ease at Ardoch, in the pa- 
rish of Muthil, and within the bounds of 
the presbytery of Auchterarder, tothe church 
and parish of Abdie, which had become yva- 
‘ant by the death of the late Reverend Mr 
Robert Thomas. 

Lieut.-General Winyard is to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces in Scotland, 


during the absence of Lord Cathcart. 


Mr Rolland, W. S. is appointed Principal 
Sheriff Clerk of the county of Edinburgh— 
Mr James Wilson his depute. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been graciously pleased to appoint Mr 
Malcolm, F. R. S. of Gray's Inn, London, 
his land-surveyor and land-agent for Scot- 
land, in addition to his other appointments 
for England. 

On the 5th of August the Lord Provost, 
and the Sheriff of the county of Mid Lo- 
thian, appointed Mr James Brown, Captain 
and Adjutant of the Royal Perthshire iili- 
tia, to be Superintendant of the Police of 
this city, under the new act of Parliament. 


On the 11th of July, the Royal Company 
of Archers shot for the silver bowl, which 
was gained by John Kennedy, Esq. W. 8. 
On the 25th, the silver arrow, given by the 
good town of Edinburgh, was shot for and 
gained by Donald Horne, Esq. 3 and on the 
Ist of August, the silver arrow, given by 
the town of Musselburgh, was shot for, and 
gained by John Buchan Brodic, Esq. 

On the 6th of August the annual exami- 
nation of the High School of Edinburgh took 
place. The gold medal given by the late 
Colonel Peter Murray, was adjudged to 
Master John Campbel!, (son of Lord Suc- 
coth,) dux of the highest class. The writing 
class ofthe same school was examined the 
preceding day, and an elegant medal was 
even to Master Archibald Nimmo, son of 
Mlr Thomas Ninuno, Duke Street, for his 
progress in writing and good conduct. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Edinburgh, July 8. 1912. 


At a general meeting of the Members of 
this Chamber, held here this day, the fol- 
lowing centlemen were clected oflice-bearers 
for the year following, viz. 

Sir John Hay, Bart. Chairman. 
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William Sibbald, Esq. first Deputy-Chair- 
man. 
Robert Allan, Esq. second Deputy-Chair- 
man. 
DIRECTORS, 
Mess. P. Sanderson | Mess. J. Wardrop 
J. Ballantyne W. Calder 
W. Brown D. Wilson 
1D. Cowan J. Skirving 
D. Steuart W. Henderson 
Ramsay J. Grieve 
A. Henderson J. Kirkwood, 
J. Watson sen. 
J. Waugh Sir W. Forbes, 
A. White Bart. 
W. Laing Gilchrist 
A. Constable J. A. Bortram 
C. Baxter TD). Jamieson 
J. Piteairn J. Innes 
W. Braidwood, R. Bechan — 
jun. and 
T. Williamson A. Henderson 
Mr Robert Allan, Tr®asurer. 
Messrs D. and C. 8. Steuart, Secretaries. 
John Mill, 
William Thomson 
Alexander Wardrop, and 
James Ker, Jun. 


i] Auditors of Ac- 


counts. 


A letter recently received in Edinburgh 
from a person holding an official situation 
in New South Wales, contains some parti- 
eulars relative to the present state of that 
settlement. "The writer deseribes the coun- 
try as very beautiful, and covered with ver- 
dure all the year round. We are happy to 
understand that a strong desire for iustrue- 
tion has erisen in the colony, and thet bibles 
and books of education sell at very hich 
prices. By the last aecounts from Otahcite, 

peared that a rebellion had broke out 
goinst the Sovereign of that island, who 
had applied for aid to a colonial vesse! then 
at Sidney. This monarch appears to 
be a very intelligent man. 


He has learned 
fugtth from one of the Missionaries, and 
how writes and reads that language vith fue 
ency. Qur correspondent had 


eon a letter 
from him to a Missionary at Sidney. 


J 3}. At Westin in Mrs Gillen, a 


— At Craicforth, Mrs 


Cisigtorth, a daurhter. 


Callander, of 


— At Barholin House, the Lady of Capt. 
M*Culloct , of the Royal Navy, a 

6 At Livincsione House, the Lady of 
Alexander Munro, Usg. of Livingstone, a 
daughter. 

At Praserficid, Mrs Cumine, a daugh- 
ter. 


(44 Births and Marriages. 


Ju'y 7. Mrs Craigie, of Dumbarnie. 
daughter. 

Lady Moedonald Lockhart, danehter. 

— At London, her Grace the Duchess o: 
Bedford, a dauchter. 

— At Rochsoles House, the Lady of 
Licut.-Colone! Gerard, of Roehsoles, a son. 

9% At Blanticld, Mrs M*Dowall, a daugh- 
ter. 

10. At the Manse of Dundonald, Mrs Dr 
Dunean, a son. 

11. At Robgill Tower, the Lady of Eagles. 
field Smith, Esq. of Blackwoodhouse, a 
danghter. 

12. Mrs Fraser, of Findrack, a daughter. 

14. At Kelly, the lady of the Hon. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ramsay, @ son. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Fullarton, of Sheidon, a 

15. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Mr Swin- 
ton, of Broadmeadows, a son. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs M. N. Campbell, a 
daughter. 

— At Drumsheugh, Mrs Major Weir, « 
son. 

16. At Stirling, Mrs Murray, a son. 

— At Holyhead, Mrs Jones, a dav chter. 

17. Mrs Rich. Mackerzie, Quecn Street. 
a son. 

— At London, the Lady of Sir George 
Clerk, Bart. M. P. a son. . 

— At South Hanover Street, Mrs Ifal- 
dan, a son. 

— At Great Marlow, the Lady of the 
Hon. Alexander Hope, M. P. a son. 

19. At Old Aberdeen, Mrs Macpherson, 
a son. 

— At Kilmardinny, Mrs Kirkman Pin- 
lay, a son. 

20. At Tweedhill, Mrs Logan, sunior, of 
Edrom, a daughter. 

21. Mrs tr Brewster, a son. 

22. The Hor. Mrs Fergusson, a son. 

25. At George's Square, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Ogilvy, Royal Navy, a son. 

Lately, poor won at Settle, 


children, (three boys and a girl,) all ative 


MARRIAGES. 

June 20. At Lisbon, the Earl of Iuston, 
eldest son of the Duke of Grafton, to Mary, 
voungest deughter of the Henourable Ad- 
iniral ( eorgve Berkeley, and niece to the 
Duke of Richmencd. 

Oo. At Stonehaven. Mr James Watt. of 
the Granvvar School, Aberdeen, to Miss 
Soran Ann Memess, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr Memes, Episcopal clergyman, Stones 
haven. 

Juli V Mt Keith, Mr John Murdoch of 
the Episeopa. Cherch, Feith, to Mery, eldest 
daughter of Widiam Keir, of 
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Marriages---Deaths. 


July 6. At Dabiin, Col. Wardlaw, of the 
regi. to the Hon. Anne Lake, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Viscount Lake. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John J. Cibb, mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Miss Helen Wright, 
third daughter of David Hutchison, Esq. 
Renfrew. 

— At Bothwell Park, G. O. Gardner, M. 
D. of the Hon. Bast India Company's sers 
vice, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the 
late Alexander Gray, Esq. his Majesty's 
\ttorney-General for the province of Canada. 

3. At Edinburgh, Thomas Stewart, Esq. 
of Cluny, to Miss Jessy “Taylor, daughter 
of the late Robert Teylor, Esq. Canongate. 

— At Glasgow, Mr John Watson, jun. 
merehani, to Miss Mary, daughter of the 
late Mr Richard Thomson. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Jack, writer 
i) Paisley, to Miss Penelooe Ramsay, daugh- 
ma of Mr J. Ramsay, Supervisor of i xcise. 

At Lochwinnoch, Mr James Aitken, 
wrig eit, to Miss Janet Barr, third daughter 
of Mr Mathew Barr. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Taylor, Esq. 
Castic, Sanquhar, to Miss Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Mr George Thomson, Store-farmer, 
Northshort-cleugh. 

® At Lochwinnoch, John Adam, Esq. of 
Blowingstone, to Miss Mary, second daugh- 
icrof Allan Stevenson, Esq. of Netherhouses. 
At Glos . Mr Andrew Dow, writer, 
to Miss M ry a voungest daughter of 

John Craig, Esq. of Over Newton. 
— The Hon. 


aptain Waidegrave, Royal 
sivy, to Miss Whitbread, daughter to the 
member for Bedford. 

At Pdinburgh, Charles Esplin, 
surgeon, Royal Navy, to Isabella, daug ter 
af the late Bailie J. Dick, merchant, Edin. 
burgh, 

— At Dublin, John Taylor, Esq. of Blick- 
house, Ay to Mary, second 
of Captain Vavior, of Cainden Street, Dub- 
wn. 

— At Brichton, Mr Henry Rutly, mer- 
chant, to Isabella, daughter of Mr Alexan- 
der Gray, Greenock. 

— Lord Viscount Mountjoy, to Mrs 
Brown, widow of the late M yor William 
Brown. 

— At Teignmouth, James Harding, Fea. 
of r Gower St ‘ect, B “lforad 


mndoun, to Mi: ter of Ps iv}, 
Koval Ni ivy, late of his Mi Ni- 
rius, 


13. At Glasgow, Mr Alex. Mein, Royal 
Bank, Janet, daughter of Me John 
son, Balfro 

— Mr James Douglas, merchant in Kirk- 
cudbricht, to Miss Elizabeth Cloustoun. 

13. At Edinburgh, John Irving Henler- 


Vi, bsg. of Gulliiand, advocate, to Miss 
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Sarah Blacklock Taylor, daughter of the late 
William Taylor, Esq. 
17. At Leith, Mr Henry Dundas Lang, 
merchant, to Margaret, eldest danghter of 
John Lawrie, Esq. Inspector of his Majes- 
ty’s Excise Yaehts for Scotland. 
20, At Paisley, Mr Robert Lyall, surgeon, 
Paisley. to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr 
John Aiton of Moscow. 
— At Ayr, Mr Jomes Morris, merchant, 
to Miss Allison, eldest davghter of the late 
Mr Walter Easton, architect. 
— At Greenock, Mr J. Stevenson, to Miss 
Flora M*Pherson, of that town. 
21. At Edinburgh, James Wyllie, Esq. of 
Annatfield, writer to the signet, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of William Macfarlane, 
Iesq. writer to the signet. 
23. Freeman W. Elliot, Fsq. to Marga- 
ret, eldest daughter, and William R. Rose, 
Esq. to Maria Isabella, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr Strahan, prebendary of Ro- 
chester. 
— At London, the Right Hon. Lord Wal- 
pole, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
William Fawkener, Esq. Clerk of his Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council. 
27. At Glasgow, Mr Archibeld Lang, wri- 
ter, to Blizabeth, daughter of My Alexander 
Graham, merchant. 
— At Dumfries, Mr John Baileff, to Miss 
Pattic, daughter of John Pattie, Esq. 
Crosslands. 


DEATHS 
May 19% Captain Candler, of the 50th 


regiment. In the memorable assault, by 
General Hill, on Fort: Napoleon, near the 
bridve of Aimarez 3 he was first to ascend the 
laddors, and, after giving to his inen an ex- 
ample worthy of so brave an officer, he aloe 
riowsiv feil while leading them to victory. 
20. OF the wounds he received at the 
storming of Fort Napoleon, on the Tagus, 
Captain Lewis Grant, TIst regiment, and 
youngest son to Captain Grant m Mildrie. 
2]. At Sligo, Mr Duncan M‘intyre, mer- 
chm t there, tate of Leith. 
27. At Fraserburgh, J. Dairym;'e, esq. 
t Ramsey, Sir John Macartney, 
Bart. ia the 63a year of his ave 3 formerly 
deputy-remembrancer of the Court of Ey- 
— r, in Iveland. He is succeeded in 
yn by Ais eldest son, new the Reverend 
ian Macartney, Bart. 
At Auchtunies, tlariet Vi. Combeér- 
land, daugh 


er of Richard Cumberland, 


lute of the 3d muards, and erand-denghter of 
» of Buctinghamshire. 
30, At St Andrew's, Mrs Hunter, North 
Street. 


Ol. At Edinburgh, Mre Margaret Rose, 
widew of the lete Lord Ankers 
June 
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of Cregg, in the County of Galway, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, President of the Royal 
Trish Academy, President of the Dublin Li- 
brary Society, and member of every literary 
body in Kurope. 

— At Greenhall, Mrs Elizabeth Nisbet, 
relict of Alex. Stuart, Esq. of Torrance. 

— At Portobello, William Playfair, mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy, son to Robert 
Playfair, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At Valleyfield, William Maitland, Esq. 
younger of Valley ficld, many years a respec- 
table merchant at Petersburg, Virginia, aged 
56 vears. 

3. Mr James Spalding, advocate in Aber- 
deen, and Procurator Fiscal of the county. 

4. At Inverness, Alexander D. Mactar- 
lane, youngest son of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Macfarlane. 

— At Charlesfield, Mrs Hardy, widow of 
Dr Thomas Hardy, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Church Histo- 
ry in the University there. 

5S. At Cromarty, in the 88th year of her 
age, Mrs Vere Campbell, widow of Simeon 
Mackenzie, of Scotsburn, Esq. 

— John Holiday of Milshay, near Leeds, 
aged 100 years. He has left 6 children, 57 
grand children, 130 great grand children, 
and I great great grand child. Upwards of 
100 of his children and grand children at- 
tended his funeral. The ages of himself 
and children ran thus—JIohn (the deceased) 
100, his daughter Mary 70, Thomas 66, 
Martha 63, William 60, John 53, Samuel 
§0—Total 462. 

6. At Edinburgh, Henry, youngest son of 
General Francis Dundas. 

7. At Bolton, Mathew, second son of 
Major-General Walter Ker, of Littledean. 

— At Weymouth, aged 64 years, Colonel 
Nicholas Bayly, brother to the late Earl of 
Uxbridge. 

— At Clifton, near Bristol, Miss Flora 
Macdonald, daughter of the late Colin Mac- 
donald, Esq. of Boisdale. 

® At Briary Baulk, James Newbigging, 


‘Esq. Sherif Clerk. 


— At Willow, Nottinghamshire, Sir F. 
Molyneaux, Usher of the Black Rod in the 
House of Lords, in his 74th year, 46 of 
which he held that office, 

— At Rives, Ross-shire, George Sackville 
Sutherland, Esq. 

— At Budock, aged 113, Mrs Mary Har- 
ris. She retained the perfect possession of 
her faculties to the last, and has left two 
daughters, one aged 70, and the other 80. 

— At Palace Craig, Joseph Dixon, Esq. 
younger, of that phice—a gentleman univers 
sally beloved for the generosity of his heart, 


and adipired for his singular abiidies and 


Comprehension of mind 


646 Deaths. 


June 1. At Dublin, Richard Kirwan, Esq. 


10. At Edinburgh, Mr George Kinloch, 
accountant to the British Linen Company. 

— At Edinburgh, George Jeffrey, Esq. 
one of the Depute Clerks of Session. 

— At Airth Castle, Mrs Graham Stirling, 
of Airth. 

11. At Picardy Place, J. Learmonth, Esq. 

— The Reverend Dr William Moodie, 
one of the ministers of St Andrew's Church, 
and Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

— At Strathmiglo, Mr David Walker, 
merchant theie. 

13. At Bryanstone Street, London, the 
Hon. E. Lambert, of the Ist regiment of 
foot guards, and youngest son of the Earl of 
Cavan. 

— At Rotterdam, James Enslie, Esq. 

15. At Boisdale, the Rev. Edmund Mac- 
lean, minister of Barra. 

— At Dalhousie Castle, Lady Lucinda 
Maria Ramsay, daughter of the late Lar! of 
Dalhousie. 

17. At Brentor, near Tavistock, aged 111, 
Elizabeth Williams. —Within the last four 
years she cut a new set of teeth! 

18. At Montrose, Captain James Young. 
of the London Shipping Company's smack 
Swift, of that port. 

19. At Edinburgh, Jahn Kennedy, Esq. 
late factor to Lord Breadalbane. 

— At Truxillo, in Spain, Lieut.-Colone! 
Squire, of the Royal Engineers, eldest son 
of Dr Squire, of Ely Place. wi 

20, At Charlotte Street, Mrs Currie, wile 
of George Currie, Esq. advocate. ; 

— At Grangehall, James Peterkin, Esq. 
of Grange. 

— At the Manse of Maybole, the Rev. 
Dr James Wright, minister of that parish. 
Dr Wright was eminent as a classical scho- 
lar, distinguished by his biblical know ledge, 
remarkable for a graceful elocution, and m+ 
defatigable in the discharge of his clerical 
duties. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr Donald Gordon, ot 
the War-Office, third son of the late John 
Gordon, Esq. of Carrol. 

— At the Manse of Tealing, Mrs Tait, 
wife of the Rev. Walter Tait. 

22. At Edinburgh, James Goldie, Fsq: 
ironmonger, arid several times a Magistrate 
of this city, deeply regretted by his friends 
and a very quimerous acquaintance. 

— Mr John Ritchie, merchant, South 
Bridge Street. 

23. At Musselburgh, the Lady of Lieut- 
Colonel Kerr, of the 2d Ceylon regiment 

— At Knightswood, Anthony Dixon, 

24 At Clackmannan, Robert, fourth son 
of the Rev. Dr Moodie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Ware 
render, daughier of the late Sir John Ware 
render, of Lochend, Bart. ian 
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June 25. At Glasgow, George Campbell, 
Esq. of Dunoon. 

— Suddenly ia London, Mr Harrison, the 
celebrated Oratorio and Concert singer. 

— The Rev. William Osborn, minister of 
Wanlochhead, parish of Sanquhar. 

— At Clerkhill, Capt. Hugh Mackay, of 
Tube. 

26. At Tynemouth, suddenly, by a fall 
over the cliff, Lieutenant James Blair, of 
the Forfarshire militia. 

28. At Pencaitiand Manse, Mrs Pyper, 
wife of the Rev. David Pyper, minister of 
Pene: 

July 2. At Glasgow, Mr Robert Williem- 
son, late surveyor of the customs, Ayrshire. 

— At Montrose, Major Turnbull, in his 
78th year—He had just entered a warm 
bath, when he fell down and was suflocated. 

3. At London, Mr Adam Hendersen, 
printer, aged 67, formerly of Edinburgh. 

— At Leith, Mr Alexander Burnet, ba- 
ker. 

4. Suddenly, at London, Robert Wil- 
liams, Esq. a Director of the East-India 
Company. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Pringle, 
of Dunbar. 

— At Perth, Mr David Forrester, land- 
waiter of the customs. 

6. At Inchmarlo, John Douglass, Esq. of 
Tilwhilly. 

7. At Parsonsgreen, Wiltiam Simson Mit- 
chell, only son of George Mitcheil, Esq. of 
Parson-green. 

— William Reid, Esq. of Stacklawhill. 

&. At Clochranhill, Robert M*Ewan, Esq. 
factor to Lady Hamilton Catheart, and Sir 
David Hunter Blair, Bart. Mr M*tkwan 
Was a most valuable member of society, 
and his loss will be severely and extensively 
felt. 

9 At Kilmarnock, Miss Jean Wilson, mil- 
liner. 

10. At Callender, Alexander, the son of 
Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of Dalelea. 

— At Dundalk, the Hon. Licutenant J. 
Bligh Jocelyn, of the Royal Navy, second 
son to the Earl of Roden. 

11. Jesse Aspasia, wife of Frederick W. 
Campbell, Esq. of Barbreck, and of Wood- 
lands in Surrey. She was daughter to the 
Jate W. 'T. Caulfield, Esq. of Rahanduff, by 
Jessie, daughter to James, third Lord Ruth- 
ven. 

12. At Leith, Mr M*Naughton Ramsay. 

13. At Fdinburgh, the Rev. William Mac- 
Leish, minister of the gospel at Collace. 

15. At Ayr, John Ballantine, Esq. of 
Castlehill. 

17. At the Manse of Moffat, Mrs John- 
Ston, wife of the Rev. Mr Johnston, minister 
of Moffat. 


July 19. Mrs Lilias Imlach, wife of G. 
Imlach, junior, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Gorton, William Preston, Esq. a 
gentleman who lived respected and esteem- 
ed by all who knew him, and whose® death 
will be long regretted by his relations and 
friends. 

— Xt Forres, Mrs Raff, wife of Mr Raff, 
merchant there. On hearing of the death 
of her son, who was drowned while bathing 
in the river Findhorn, on the 7th current, 
she became inconsolable ; and so exquisitely 
keen were her feelings, that grief termina- 
ted a life, which, until the cat: astrophe above 
alluded to happened, had not been ruffled by 
any domestic calamity. She died in her 
44th vear, and has left a husband and nine 
children to bewatl her loss. 

— At Maxwelltown, Will. Stewart, Esq. 

20. At Aberdeen, Capt. R. Hitchins, of 
the Royal Navy. : 

21. At Bath, after a long illness, in the 
83d year of his age, Sir Robert Ainslie, 
Bart. 

— At Edinburgh, James Edmondstoune 
Nasmyth, eldest son of Sir James Nasmyth, 
Bart. of Posso. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella Ewing, 
widow of the late Mr Alex. Ewing, teacher 
of mathematies in Edinburgh. 

23. At Blervie House, near Forres, Mr 
Alexander Warden, late of Calcutta, in the 
3ith year of his age. 

24. At Stornoway, John Reid, Esq. Col- 
lector of his Majesty’s Customs there, much 
and justly regretted. 

25. At Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Dewar, 
daughter of the late Mr Rt. Foult, printer 
to the University of Gla,gow. 

— At Aird, parish of Galston, Mr Jolin 
Woodburn. 

26. At Tain, in the 68th year of his age, 
Mr Alexander Manson, who was po otmas- 
ter of that place for 46 years, and dischar- 
ged that trust with great fidelity. 

— Mr Archibald Brown, late merchant 
in Glasgow, aged 82 years. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Anne Boyd, relict of the 
late William Boyd Robertson, Esq. 

— At London, Donald Malcolm, Esq. of 
Hanover, Jamaica. 

27. At Craigmaddie, Mr John Black, 
aged 17, son of James Black, Esq. merchant 
there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Colin Campbell, 
widow of the late Mr Thomas Hogg, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh. 

28. At Dalmarnock, in the parish of Little 
Dunkeld, Angus Stewart, Chelseaman, aged 
96. This man was, in his youth, in Prince 
Charles’s army, at Culloden, he was after- 
wards in the 42d regiment, and in Quebec 
ut the death of the brave General Wolfe, 
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from which he was draughted into the 7Sth — At Lady Abercromby's house, at Wich. 
reahnent; he was a little man, about five mond, Ralph Abeveromy Canieron, sceond 
feet five inches, was generally very healthy, son of Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, 


wi a great walker 5; he was oniy five days — Major Stephen Stoddart, of the 6th 
ill. or Inneskillen dragoons, Deputy Judee Ad. 


July 29. At Dumfries, Mr Robert Litster, vocate on a general Couri- Moria! in Lime. 
Ceacon of the Incorporation of ‘Tailors, aged. rick. He met with a dreadial acciden: by 
7s. a call from his horse, his head was tractured, 

— At Dunfermline, Mrs Margaret Ward- — which occasioned his denth. 
law, wite of the Rev. James Tiusband. — At St Nitt’s, on his passace home, 

30. At Cardonald, Mrs Helen Campbell, Lieut. Robert Scott, of the 90th regt. son of 
wife of Mr Al. merchant, Glasgow. Mr Henry Scott, Delorvine, 

3l. At Greenock, Lewis Gellie, Esq. of — At Baih, in the TSth year of his age, 
the Royal Navy, aged 93. Mr Gellico, a Rawson Hart Bocham, Esq. hit 
naiive of Aberdeen, was one of the oldest of Bombay. 

Lieutenants in bis Majesty’s Navy, hdving — At Barntick, in the county of Clare, 
served with Adimiral Boscawen, with whom — Sir Joseph Peacocke, Bart. 
he was a great favourite. — Suddenly, in his 33th year, and un’- 

Lately, At Berwick, Burnet Roger Grieve, — versally regretted, at Mercat, in the East 

Esq. aged 87 years, much respected. He Indies, Lieutenant Navid Stewart, of the 


was the oldest burgess of that Corporation. 25th tight dragoons, son of the tate Thonias 
~—- At Corpusty, Norfolk, S. Mogg, aged — Stewart, Esq. town-clerk of Montrose. 
102.) He fought at the battle of Quebec, — At Grangehousa, Mrs Miaomihin, sen 


under the celebrated General Wolte. of Kilsaintninian, in the 86th vear of her 
— At Ashfield, where he had retired age. This lady's birth was distinguished by 
from the fatigues of public life, James Mine — the following curious coincidences: she wes 
gay, Esq. aged 638. He was many years — born on the first day of the year, the tim! 
distinguished as an eminent King’s Counsel. day of the month, the first day of the week, 
— At Foresthill, near Peckham, William — the first day of the moon, and at the firs 
Seott, Psq. of Kast Blair, in the county of — hour of the dey. 
Wife. — Ai Somerston, Mr William Napier, in 
— At Coventry, while visiting a patient, the 72d year of his age. He was distin 
David Rattray, M.D. aged 75. guished for his musical skill; and for the 
— At Peterhead, the Rev. Dr William — beautiful selections of Seotch ballads which 
amg, clergyman of St Peter’s Chapel. he edited. For many years he belonged to 
— At Hermitage, near Limerick, Lord his Majesty's band, and to the professions! 
Massy. He is succeeded in his tile and Concert; but was obliged to retire on accoun 
estates by his son Hugh, a minor, now Lord — of the gout in his hands, to which he became 


Massy. a Victim. 
Price of Sivcks. |} Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Evchang’s 
London. 
Bank per cent, 
Stock. | Omnium. Consols. “TSI Wheat. | irley. O Oats. Ne Pease Ise. 
Aug. 3. 218 2} prem. ota | & 
216 prem. 92155 | 60 68 | 56 64] 7278 
li. 219 44 prem. 5s 10. G2 156 | 58 66] 58 65} 7375 
24. 220 45 prem. | 17. 90153 | GO 67] GO 74] 7? 
24.) 92150] 60 6S | 667i | 70 Be 
Prices of Out, Pease and Barley Meal, in | 
per peck. Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Pease and 
Barley Meal. Isle heat. | B: uley. | Oats. | Pease. 
Rolls. Price. Boll.) Price. “be 


1 81 Oatmeal. 


Aug. 390 [33 00) 65 [24 00) July at. | 61 74] 50 62] 39 
300 [135 00] 53 | 24 00] Aug. 7.1 64 79] 52 63] 44 59) 
— | 40 — | 00! 14] 70 82] 50 Go] 44 
25.) 150 40 Go} 46 | 25 00 21. 85 | 50 Go] 45 55] 41 
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